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Subscribers should bear in 
the RURAL WORLD ‘ts 
the time paid for has 
ep a constantly. increasing 
list we allow ola subseribers to 
NEW name with their own for one 
and to add at any time NEW 
fifty cents each—but renewals 
new names are at one doll: 
also allow subscribers to 
twice-a-week ‘Republic’ or the 
a-week “Glohe-Democrat” at $135 @ 
—thus securing two one-dollar papers at 
that very low price: "We, 
kind efforts of our \patrens in 
ef the union in speaking, good 
behalf of the RURAL WO] 
to these efforts we at 


stantly inereasing cireulation, sii 
TEACHING AGRICULTURE IN RU- 
RAL SCHOOLS. 
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alfalfa, prairie and timothy hay, 
which is another story. 

The correspondent has hit exactly the 
idea we have always advocated—that of 
farmers co-operating in the purchase and 
ownership of shredding or silo machin- 
ery. The old thresher plan is the thing. 
It is growing in favor and no man who 
ever tries saving his fodder (# per cent 
of the crop) goes back to the old waste- 
ful method of leaving fodder in field or 
even throwing armfuls down to be picked 
over and fifty per cent rejected. Tae 
steer is essentially a grass-eating ani- 
mal and when you ask him to eat coare 
forage you simply furnish him an aux- 
iliary set of teeth when you shred, thus 
enabling him to eat all, with a smaller 
expenditure of energy. The shredder is 
an assistant masticator and a money 


ete,, 


maker. The senior editor of this paper 
owns and uses a shredder and finds it 
0. K. 


The only cases where we know of tie 
shredding of dry fodder being abandoned 
are where it is followed by the substitu- 
tion of the silo. On this point we refer 
Mr. Stevens and others interested in 
steer or cow feeding to our editorial on 
“Silos and Silage” in RURAL WORLD 
for Oct. 12, and then to the three repre- 
sentative cattle feeders mientioned there- 
in. Mr. Jones is a beef grower, Mr? Cobb 
(Buff Jersey) is a butter daityman, and 
Mr. Parsons is a “milk” dairyman, and 
all are not only successful, but are in 
the forefront of the profesman. No bet- 
ter testimony on this subject could be 
adduced to prove that the “world do 





Enough spasmedié .theorigation” on 
‘ching praétital agriculture and &es- 
ic nature study in country. districts 
is been expended to pay off the national 
debt. Let tis assume that are con- 
vinced of the necessity and b bu of be- 
ginning the edueation of the grandsons 
of the soil by lessons in the theory and 
practice of their future voeation. Let us 

to the next Stage Of the argument 
ind get down to Ways ahd means, 

i) our childsén “ar@ 16° redeite* eemen- 
nstruction in chemistry, soil phys- 
egetable biology, botany and all the 
f the list, it follows that some one 

n teach them. Have you, RURAL 
WORLD readers, amy teachers in your 
trict schools capable of instructing the 

1 of your neighborhood in these 


b I 


their hands tied behind them? It 
t enough that a teacher may call 
the class in Geography and perfunc- 
torily econduet a recitation with her eyes 
giued to the book, A teacher should in- 
pupils with the love of study. He 

d make the 
true teacher (not the imitation) be- 

g full of his subjeet, in love with h’‘s 
and in sympathy with his audien“e, 
. dreary and mechanical recitation 


witt 
W 


i 1 fascinating pastime which charms | 


outhful mind and fepresents the 


ject lessons, they are taught 
t mtinued until the lads and 
for “higher” education. 


the difficulty 


ready 


untry schools, 


ining manner. 
\uke to heart the highest. good 
and 
baked favorites as a private snap 


d not till then, will the hope of 
of our 


‘rly instrueting the youth 
the four R's begin to be réalized 


h J. W 
vdder 


" eply at length: 


recitation interesting. | 


things 


lassie 4 


of teaching agricu'- 
even in the most primitive way, in | 
is the diffieuity of 
ring teachers who know what they 
talking about, with the added facility 
mparting such information im an en- 
When school direc- 


stop giving the school over ; 


move” and that the courageous, Keen- 
eyed business man fs not only helping 
it move. but he’s pulling in front, not 
pushing from the rear. 

It is too late this yeat to make ensi- 
lage, but the same machinery used this 
fall for shredding or cutting corn fodder 
could .be used in filling the silo next 
season. _ The stave silo can be built at 
small cost, In these days of scarce and 
uncertain help, the item of labor saving 


One and the fertilizer is not likely to get | expense, Rich soils Kept up to the high- 


of another without written permission. 


mixed with the muck in sowing and har- 
rowing, I would use one-half of the phos- 
phate in the acid form. 

For clover, oats and potatoes. especial- 


crops equal or superior results with muck 
in comparison with manure. 
With the muck I use I have found it 


poet it or do other than draw it out in 
the green state. 

Muck, on account of its humus, is a 
valuable physical amendment to light 
soils, increasing their water holding ca- 
pacity and ability to condense the gas°s 

of the air in its pores. 
I am not asked to lay out a course of 
farming for profit for the inquirer. I, 
however, venture to state that with the 
admirable markets at his command, the 
farm can unquestionably be made profit- 
able. The soil and markets must have 
their due weight tn determining the stud- 
fed rotation to pursue. A thorough'y 
studied-out system, in all its bearings, 
must be laid out and developed to the 
point of full success, whether immediate 
profits can be secured or not. It must 
be extensive In the sense that abun- 
dant plant food must be commanded 
and modern machinery used. : , 
J. W. SANBORN. 

Wilson Farm, N. H. 
“SCIENTIFIC FARMING.” 

1. ’ ? 
Editor RURAL WORLD: The farmer 
in preparing a ration for his sdil for any 
particulat crop ought to Know the gén- 
eral characteristics of his soll and a te- 
liable analysis is importafit; mainly “for 
the reason that the fertilizer he applies 
forms only an infinitesimal proportion” of 








in feeding alone pays for the erection of 
lsilo if the feeder has any quantity or 
stock. Bale or cover shredded fodder; 
| you cannot stack is successfully. 


TB Ane 3 Mle TEES 


i THE USE OF MUCK 





A reader of the RURAL WORLD wrote 
to Prof. J. W. Sanborn the following in- 


columns: 


jticle on ‘Reclaiming an Abandoned 
iFarm’ in the RURAL WORLD with a 
}good deal of interest. I have a farm of 
300 acres, 200 tillable land, and it is in 
somewhat the same condition. you de- 
scribe. Have had tenants for a number 
lof years, changing most every year, and 
| the farm is not paying. We have lime- 
istone and muck in abundance. It is con- 


sidered good land if tilled properly, but 


I can not get tenants to do any paying 
at type ef oeneamonal Ragamnes. The | farming. Farming here is reputed to be 
ght eves and MAppy. VOM ae. fne Be- ‘a hard business and from such experience 
ots at the kindersartemeaameess. by las T had I thought as others did. After 
took some hope 


& aware’ of ts saapiees the and now believe farming can be made 
the kindérgarten system could , 


teading your article T 


| profitable. 
ldry up in a drouth. 
and apparently no inlet water. 


years in succession: 
fair—this year extra good. 


leame up without seeding 


lowing year there was nothing but weeds. 


-| “We have hot nsed any muck, 


does not pay. 


farming. 
ground, and if it can be made profitable 


ditor RURAL WORLD? Lowrite for | would be pleased to hear from you.” 


nation on shredding corn fodder. 


what 


od valte and all that; but 


does it pay, or ts it too expe: 


that the expenses eat up tn 


the experiment station says ee 

in 

Editor RURAL WORLD; ‘The writer's 
th to 


i SUBSCRIBER. 
Warren Co.. N. J. » 


gen and some Other ingredients of minor 


ly the latter, T have received on weighed | wear out the richest ¢ 


unnecessary to pile it to dry it, to com- clable extent to the 


ing for meat. 
‘lstatement that af infligent, tadustrious 


“\caplicity ‘of his soil ip to the original 


est notch of productiveness produce full |Then make it a misdemeanor to sell quail 


amiged and kept in good repair through 
| Scotland. On this road there was a con- 


creps and highest @pality of product. jin the markets, with a $20 fine for each | stant travel of stage coaches, mail coach- 
Continuous cultivatiowijef one crop, even |offense. It is not the birds killed by the jes and vehicles of all kinds, drawn by 
with artificial fertilistix will gradually ffarmer or his friends that deplete the ; 


The use of 
e Mississippi val- 
. the rich virgin 
-d to any appre- 
ects of careless 


flocks, but those shot by professional 
hunters and sold to city epicures 
Higginsport, 0 Cc. D. LYON 


chemica) fertilizers in 
jley is yet in its infam 
Soil has not yet su 





PROF. P. G. HOLDEN 
jeultivation and uous successive 
jcropping to which @ large area of it has 
been subjected. 1 

On the Atlantic slope the case is dif- 
_ferent—a naturally poorer soil, early set- 
stlement and continuows cultivation has 
| reduced its producing @pacity to such an 
extent that a rotation of crops, saving 
and applying the f ard manure, add- 
ing chemical fertilizem, «tc.. is necessary 
in order to pay expewes of cultivation; 
in brief, a farmer on @ich soil has to be 
scientific to make a Bving, but on the 
rich soils of the m ie west a farmer 


We are pleased to introduce to RURAL 
WORLD readers this week in connection 
with the accompanying portrait, Prof. P. 
Holden, the new Professor of Agron- 
omy at the Lowa State College of Agri- 
culture, located at Ames. In view of the 
fact that a brief reference was made on 
page 1 of the RURAL WORLD for Sept 
17. to this distinguished young man, 
whose forehead and brows index his 
past career and promise much for his fu- 
ture, and that on Oct. 8 (eighth page) a 
rather extended sketch of his life and 
achievements was given, we do not deem 


It must surely be an inspiration and 
encouragement to young men looking for 
a career neither corroded with the sordid 


effort to bring the faim back to its orig- 
inal state of productiipness It does not 
pay to run down a more than 
it does to starve’a you are keeping 
for milk or a steer a @ hog you are feed- 


, any 


I speak advisediy when I make the 


farmer cannot only p the productive 


Standard, but In més! cases improve it 


ket will determine thelerops and product 
to be raised and maiigted; education, in- 
telligeénce and indiety must supply the 
rest. In no country fA the world is the 





horses (a few drawn by donkeys). There 
the herdsmen with their fat cattle for tue 
grazing hilis of the north drove them 
; south to the lowlands, to the Edinburgn 
(market, and occasionally by connecting 
jroads down to the London market. The 
| traffic continued night and day, but when 
‘It saw the road forty years ago it was 
jOvergrown with grass and weeds, the 
| weeds predominating and as ‘tall as a 
|man. I could see no signs of any traffic 
on that road for the summer, while the 
j\farmers were proposing to fence it in 
,and add it to their farme. Naturally you 
ask the reason why the abandonment of 
the road. My answer is that about four 
jor five years previous to this time the 
‘North British railway was built nearly 
‘parallel to it, which carried the traffic in 
hours’ time for days on the highway 


without endan his living, for a . < 
a time. ero yi Sl asly tow culti. }#t Becessary to add anything to what has | Another instance: Many years ago a 
= . td : been already said with reference to the S°vernment highway, or military road, 
vate carelessly, but & is only a question a aoe ‘at as it was usually called, was built 
of time when it willt@ke both skill and a SET ORONYET. ¥ : ' 


through Canada, beginning near the head 
‘of Lake Ontario running westward near- 
ly parellel with Lake Erie, to a point in 
|close proximity to Lake Huron. It was 
built with sueh material that was at 
hand; we called it a turnpike road, and 
ho doubt was then of great advantage, 
jbut for ten years, while living close to it, 
I never saw or heard of a red-coat upon 
that road, except when on furlough. The 
road was then and is now used as a com- 


: or + etthiedne mon farm road. The railway takes the 

and make et ay ou - t mises through travel now The sequence is 

can ec re sia cegae ae that the advantage of time is of the ut- 
BR. , loew i ‘ 


termost importance in doing business. 
Again, while living in Northeast Ohio 

close to the Pennsylvania line. old people 

have explained to me time and again how 





NEWS AND COMMENT 


Ed. Butler was convicted by a jury of 


twelve Democrats of attempted bribery 
at Columbia, Mo., on Nov. 14, and sen 
tenced to the penitentiary for three 
years 


The Missouri College of Agriculture at 
Columbia opens up with flattering at- 
tendance. There is no better basis for 
success in agricultural work than a 
course at the Agricultural College. 

Gev. Norman J. Colman, senior editor 
of the RURAL WORLD, is enjoying the 
invigorating breezes of 8. E. Mo., hunt- 
jing deer. He writes that the party have 
jhad favorable weather and good sport 
} Secretary Wilson is confined to his 
| home by a severe nevralgic cold. His ail 
ment has been considerably relieved, but 
it will be some days before he is able to 
resume his duties in the agricultural de- 
partment 





Armour & Co. sustained a $900,000 loss 


in the burning of their packing plant at 


Sioux City. Iowa. It will be rebuilt larg- 
er and better equipped than the one 
burned Wonder if they had roast beef 


in Sioux City for Sunday dinner 


An event of unusual importance in the 
live stock world, is the International 
Live Stock Exposition which occurs ‘in 
Chicago Noy. 29 to Dec. 6 All classes of 
live stock will be represented and nearly 
all the breeds. It will be a great show. 

Mr. F. W. Taylor, Chief of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Acting Chief of 
the Department of Horticulture, returned 
Nov. 18th from the East, having been 
away about three weeks. He visited 
many places of prominence and at every 
point met a number of people who ex 
pected to exhibit at the World's Fair 

We 


speaks from experi- 


: “a rn: a on + ~ call attention to the article on 
the amount of that constituent alréady . } s certain parties raised turkeys and bought |Dairy page by ouf Correspondent, “Butt 
in the’ soil. To fllustrate from experi- ot Sembee: Mt ry TT sotdiae oe othefs, then started on foot driving those Jersey,’ a leading Illinois dairyman, who, 
ence. T Wad we < cere of climate, soil, ae market turkeys oVer the roads as they. went to |having fed silage for sixteen years, is 
made from thé fafm referred to; the sols). a owe all: the Odertunity of owning Pittsburg, Pa.) and even to the New Yo:k | wen calculated to speak with authority 
varied som tin texfure and opens) disci poms a nit ae Spe RE market in time for Thanksgiving day. lon silos and silage. His testimony is un- 
| ere ee ante fanae ¥ou store up in F Don't run away bt Rete ats Louls and Chicago | equivocal and corroborates that of every 
jaia the ambane of phiesphoric ach ii " |with the idea that any me can farm; apse parca ge "airy “Tarnter who 
! 


jimportarice. but ‘pne determination was 
| uniforms throughout—that of potash, 
| 
' 


which uniformly rated from 24 to 27 per 
cent of which only the small proportion 


4 per cent was soluble and in a erage Ihave all the educatioml facilities \o your 
n | 


to be assimilated by the plant. 


oe? Be ly capable quiry, whicih we publish in connection |1 took samples of soil from irrigation | 
teaching anything beyond the a-D abs. | 141, prof, Sanborn's reply through our |iands near Greely, Colorado, carried them | 
jto Edinburgh, Scotland, and had them 
| “Prof. J. W. Sanborn: I read your &8f- | analyzed by Prof. King of that city, the 


‘to do so successfully require: an educa- 





for Thanksgiving sale were on the way 


; “The muck on the farm is decayed veg- 
etation deposited in pond holes, which 
There is no outlet 
One field 
been sown with buckwheat for two 
Last year yield was 
After the 
buckwheat was gathered blue grass came 
up and there is a good sod. Four years 
ago another field was sown to buckwheat 
land the next summer a crop of blue grass 
and a good 
crop of hay was gathered, but the fol- 


and 

an Asrkcunata) Soret Sots iwould ike to Kiiow how it ought to be 
SHREDDING OF CORN FODDER RT Ye a toed Oe sniaet 
rrespon@entsfapan Laddonia, Mo., imany farmers do not use lime—say it 
Stevens, writes as follows «n 
shredding question, and as it| RAL WORLD until lately and had no 
- businesslike and we regard ths |idea there was so much to know about 
t the vital farm matters of the day 


Tesults. We have 


1 heve not taken the RU- 


The farm lies well, all level 


analysis gave 45 per cent of potash, all 
lef which was soluble; nitrogen abnormal- | 
jly low, phosphoric acid high as compared ! 
with other analysis. Compare these solls | 
jon a potash basis. The soil on the old | aoubled ap ‘Seaductiven pedhty. but mate 


}wornout farm, twelve ‘Spa say eed considerable money Ythe transaction 
,1,000 tons to the acre, contain wo- TEMAS LAWSON. 


parts of one ton of soluble potash, as PD MOB 

against 45 tons of potash in the Colorado NOTES FROM A OHIO FARM. 
soil. The practical results from the farm m4 

soil were with a liberal ration of phos- 


Editor RURAL W4LD: Harry and I 
spent a week in Sowrn Kentucky and 
1 will write of our ttwhen I have more 
time. 

We are husking from the fodder 
and storing the adwal in the barns. 
We bind it in bundtsix to the 120-hill 
stock—tying with tw or willows. There 
is some soft corn, ag to the extended 
wet weather in Octir. but the yield is 
better than we haved in years. This 
afternoon, Nov. 14) is too dry and 


phatic and nitrogenous chemical fertilzer 
applied to a crop of potatoes in 1876, as 
compared with the same ration and 130 
pounds of sulphate of potash added—70 
bushels per acre in favor of potash appli- 
cation. The product of the naked soil 
would not yield a quarter of an averages 
crop of potatoes. The Colorado soils have 
since that time grown large successive 
crops of potatoes without any fertilizer, 
and that district has to-day the reputa- 
tion of growing the finest quality of po- 





windy to work at | corn. The ther- 
tatoes in the country. mometer on the Fide of the house 
My previous experience with potash (opqwe 78 Srarsa and the fields 


salts in the growth of potatoes in Scot~!4>. as green a# lipne! ‘we have not 
land led me to state to Gov. Eaton of |yaq frost enough td! down the second 
Colorado in 1882 that the results of analy= | growth of tobacco 
sis of his Greely soils of the previous | 4 few weeks agawrote of our pur- 
year led me to believe that he had a per- | chase of three youpange horses. The 
fectly balanced soil for the successful jboys have had the | oldest hitched up 
production of potatoes, and with the'r iand they work fij the two-year-old 
cool nights and plenty of water to irri- | pulis like an old teforse, but it won't 
gate the crop would yet be a staple for be ridden and pilee boys off faster 
the district. than they can get] Well, horseback 
The results obtained by experimental ‘riding is not as com as it was twenty 
stations are equally as important to the | years ago, and if tilt» only work well 
individual experimenter as chemistry of |i; js ali. right. 
soils. These stations not only have the | qm those who 4 
1 |means but the facilities of obtaining €X-jrarm hand. he is kided as yet. He 
act and reliable analysis of the soils, fer-|oan get $200 per | near home and 
tilizers and feeding stuffs with which | young have to havgenst-rallroad fare 
they experiment, but the results are tab- | nore than that if bent away. He fs 
ulated and an average fixed result ob- my second boy, Ar{und as the rest of 
tained in a certain direction. While it 18 | us can manage allplow land we will 


me about that 





s lone request is for advice in ¥ 


Is it a growing industry Or is ft the use of muck. Muck is formed und- 


& dropped where ence trie@? T se 


= of Duying a 


good 


1nd shredding our own and then 
| it is likely 


< for our neighbors: 
‘ake with the farmers; 


but 
z has been done here yet. A lit- 
ma- 


~t year with, small, four-rell 
did not do wel. 


vould like the latest_on the subject, 
would likely be a paying busi- 
purchase a good rig for from 


Su) We -hem#ic -2--geed man 


! other steck and most all. have 


nd blow it inte them. Can, the 
| fodder be stackéd out doors stec- 
nd keep?” 
es 8 


t hesitate to recommend the 
which, if cut 
before it gets dead ripe. is 
riled as roughage for dairy or 
by cutting still earlier, say, 
Srains begin te dent. and cut up 
“d and run inte asite. Me speak 


ng of 


corn fodder, 


the comparative 
“tng the corn plant, mo 
< made to other forage pi 






*\ water and through 


‘er from Towa where jt is being is bereft of most of its potash and phos- 
ined. Two or three of us neigh- | phoric acid. 
oors having a good 14horse engine are yard manure i € ma 
eight-roll | especially 80 fn its nitrogen 
tig often as rich in this material as in 


it resembles barn 





; 











After ’ 
ure of niuck to sustain the hopes of th 
it in the east. I< 
might be much available by replacing t! 


y 


tilizers. I use twelve tons or six 
heavy loads per acre, preferring 
frequent application to large 
quent ones. a 








its leachiNg aetion 


_ respects. 
Saber be. 


reviewing the reason of the fail- 
thousands that have in the past tested 
content of organie matter and nitroget: 


phosphoric acid and potash lost by fit un- 
der water by adding something like 16 
pounds of muriate of potash and % 
pounds of plain phosphate, 2 pounds 
phosphoric acid, to the muck. However, 
in practice I draw the muck out in the 
winter and broadcast. it on the ground, 
where the air may sweeten it, and then 
in the spring broadcast the mineral fer- 


and ily 
fre- 






P ible for the station to do an indi- have the coming will work for 
vidual farmer's experimenting for him, | some one if the w)are good enough. 
where peculiarities of soil comes in, or 


r 


I was out at the @nati Steck Yards i Ges’ cael che io As ars macadam or vitrified paving brick, plac 4 

particular succession of crops; yet it fur-|)..¢ gaturday, and! walked half a peng bg pant xe pe ae i a ae }wWhere the united wisdom would select. 

. |nishes him with general established facts | qozen squares a K man going my again. Such adieastaies polit pe re [one can doubs.che advantage th's:wools 
for his guidance. The work that is being way said that he }ren far west rail- & be to the country; then the valuatien to 


done by experimental stations all over 
the country, both state and general gov- 
erhment cannot be too highly commend- 


roading. He said 
paid monthly and 
for board and wa 


t 32 per day, was 
») pay Si per week 
so @t the end of 





all other necessafpenses. Some of 
his ‘money certainpnt in the wrong 
direction if he cdot save anything 


@ |useful work which fs possible only to 
collective effort. . 


entific nature ready to hand, which we-e 
in the land of misty experiment to his 
contemporary of thirty years _ but 
new avenues are being opened tp ft ex- 
periment a the time, and I am to 
gee that the doctrine preached by the 
writer over a decade ago is now 
followed by all intelligent 
Reach after the maximum 


mail in Missouri 
and town hunt- 
left. I made two 


there are very 
There are but fey 
ers are killing whi 
fellows get off ttm this morning: 
they were shootif 2 rabbit not 3 t 
yards from my 9 The farmers of |, 
Missouri hav? ake to save their 
*. \game and can dq concerted action 
‘mn |this winter. Let [RURAL WORLD 
reader write a pq letter to His rep- 
resenttive in thedature. demanding | ¢, 
that a law be pafohibiting the kinl- 
ing of quail for and making 






a }not pay to produce a poor erop, @ poor 
danimal. a poor product of any 
of the best is a5 





pars 


deep rut, and only by the help of a good 


are enough to cause a 
After such experience it will, I am satis- 
fied, 


ort the good roads system. . . . 
ed. These are covering all Wines of farm- |ine month he hading. I cannot un- 1 tigpe lee Seobthed We navi nee cle Sam would come in for his share, 
ing. including planting, fert Pro- |aerstand this, as p 12 leaves 7, and | g,. i which any casual observer might. no- 
e ro States government, or individual states |ijco ty 
tecting from insects and dis Matro- | ine would naturdhink that $2 per within their own territory, or as others oo. Koeemab. the. eelaney st: Ae. supe 
duction of new, plants, and best ral | y would be eq for Clothing and |. ~ ‘ uy ‘ mail delivery. I submit the above with- 
eek would have, each separate county or dis- |, t 
habit for each, .and other , and tr: 


trict, build and keep up their own roads, 
have advocates for and against all over 


y the land. It is well to have the different A - 

: new submarine torped 

The agricultural experimenter of to-day out of a $12 per W + ‘ opinions discussed, and probably a satis- |, =e ee poe Y —a just 
bes many qgel-etaeies = 2 me State St Iperee that ltactory conclusion may be arrived at. , . mae od. goes 


There is truth in the saying, “In a muiti- 


inhabitants are far apart, it would seem 


farmers and others could use them at 
any and all times would be quite neavy. 
and could be upheld only by the Unit d 
States government: then, I doubt, except 


profitable investment. 


not settled yet, and is doubtful if it will 
be for some time to come, discussion will 
icome first. The railroads settle that with 
those who live conveniently to it, but for 


of the threadbare struggling to the sim 
ple cottage of comfort. It must surely be 
an inspiration and encouragement for 
such aspiring young men, and the world 


our American world at least—is full of lthose distant the difficulty is still with 
such. Good material there !s p-plenty | them The next move to the farmer's ad- 
Great opportunities there are, and moré | Y@"'#6* is, the electrig road, with the 


opening every year calling for the best ,™0tor cars, when they can go to town 
brains trained in special lines. do their business and return ii a short 
President 


Schwab, the million dollar |“!™e whatever the weather or roads. 
head of the billion dollar steel corpora- In a dairy district where the freight is 
tion, says “there are a dozen positions in |!#ht three cars will take them, while 


our company open for the right kind of 
men at $25,000 a year each.’ At last ac- 
counts these positions were still open. 

The positions for experts in various ag- 
ricultural specialties are open and in- 
creasing, calling upon the bright farm- 
er boys—yes, and girls, too~and that is 
another story which we shall present at 
An early date tn ovr Home Circle-to 
look up and look out. If you think you 
have stuff in you too good for a life of |'ive, the commissioners have graded a 
mere drudgery as clerk or farm hand, number of roads in different directiong 
make yourself into what you will. Every [leading to the city of Lincoln, the work 
man is the architect of his own charac- 


the heavy business can go by the steam 
cars. In a grain and stock country the 
cars will be necessary, although 
the good road will be as necessary to get 
from the farm to the railway. In looking 
at the case, especially when the popula- 
tion is scarce, I see no other resource ex- 
cept the well built turnpike kept in good 
repair. 

In this (Lancaster) county, in which f 


steam 








done principally by steam grader, and in 








ter and career. The power of will, not |29™«€ cases by horse power. This plan has 
fate, decides the destinies of man and been done now for three or four years, 
men. jand has given good satisfaction. The ma- 
wines terial used was what came out of the 

GOOD COUNTRY ROADS. ditch. Now as the necessity for good 


roads becomes more and more urgent it 


Editor RURAL WORLD: it was not | certainiy 


’ behooves those most affected, 
a pleasant situation to be overtaken | which jx the agricultural population, to 
about fifteen miles from home by a se- make the mov», knowing that they ‘can 
vere thunderstorm late on Saturday even- get what they want or rather what they 
ing near the middle of December in a need. and that is the bert, 

State where rains at this season were 1 propose the following: That the 
quite frequent, Of course, shelter had to linited States, the state and the county 
be found until about 11 p. m., when the | commissioners combine and give us the 
storm abated. After a short time on the | 


good roads. By this combination we 
could have the well graded, well drained 
road, with the center either a Telford. 


road again our drowsy senses got awak- 
ened when the rear wheel settled into a 





“saint to swear.” 





the state by such improvement would in- 
| crease the population, besides other aces- 


convert the most stubborn to sions to the state's advantage. Then Un- 


sup- 


comment. 
Lincoln, Neb. 


JOHN BETHUNE. 








farther towards securing universal peace 


than a volume of Hague r 1 
ude of counsel there is wisdom.” . sont 


In the western states where the rural 


Look at the tag pasted on each number 
jot the RURAL WORLD, containing your 
name’ and the month of the year, and 
rest assured your subscription will ex- 
pire with that month, and if you want 
to continue to receive its visits you must 
renew your subscription. Get as many 
new subscribers as possible to join you, 
Show a copy of the RURAL WORLD and 


hat the 
hese 


necessary expense to corinect 
towns with good roads, so that 


‘or local traffic the road would not be a 


ence. 
| walking for his costumers? Without 
ning in a drection quite as ex- | The . ‘ . - > 
nso = i ofall: tae ty oa making comment | ask your readers to roe Penh, “evel meeting of the Na- 
ye 4 § : , 

: nd of pape broade seope thin an or- |Teflect upon: these conditions and com- heid 4 Be. I a wer we a 
and o atin’ 0 el tk Y pare them with the present time Sev- 7 ig . .. ouis, April 26 to 30, 1908. 
| inary commercial prs iuires, You | eral opinions have been brought. before ~ meeting. of the association in 1904 
hand, avail yourself »f them. In short PROF, P. G. HOLDEN |the public pro and con upon the grants |), “ee. Be Xa Gs hee cua 

eo r ill find i : influences of strictly cc fal life and concessions to the railroads, which yaa: yoda ad 1000 delegates 
study your farm. Yaw nd it both etly commercial life nor 1a aihean 1 will be in attendance at the next annual 

table study deadened by the hopelessness of mere |! 4 7° feel competent to just!ty or con- . 

an interesting and pata study 3 F ldemn, but I can observe that this part session. Delegates from at least fifteen 

In case some of youvjreaders take me ; Mediocrity in unavailable literary work, lor stabedahn foot peaerreiins —- ee be |frelgn countries will come also, inctud- 
for a theorist, I desire) state that I was ,to note the progress of a man of Prof. | yw : ing the governor-general pf Ontario, 
lborn and raised on aprm, farmed suc- | Holden's schoiariy attainments in a fieid ;* ; ii igor Sp ta ve in rT. : “i 
cessfully for half a Pg lifetime, paid of labor that makes all labor not only rae ik the ote am FA Iways, exeept prob- peony pce 4 asesay ee r ptm 
’ . ; J ~ ee delivery serv « hrou t 
($10 per acre rent for darge farm all the |Sweet, but delightful play, and ai the he bly the stock industry. the United States will ientinaean nt 
time I was improvir it, and not on'y |Same time removes one from the garret | NW. then, as the good roads system is . ; 


000,000, according to August W. Machen, 
the general superintendent of the service. 
The remaining 700,000 miles 
now covered by rural free delivery 
ice, according to the report, will require 
the employment of %,000 or 27,000 car 
riers in addition to those now employed, 


square not 


serv- 


making the entire force of carriers when 
the extension of the service is completed, 
within the next three years. 40,000, 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Payne, 

the Postmaster-General, is in favor of a 
reduction of letter postage to one cent, 

and that he will recommend aetion in 

this direction is reasonably certain. The 
average expenditure for postage is $1.50 
per capita. It is shown that an increase 

of postal facilities causes an increase in 

purchase 0: postage stamps, and while 

a deficit may, but is npt sure, to follow a 

radical! decrease in the rate of “first- 

j class matter,” it is believed that uli.’ 
| Paehely the Department will be made 
t 
| 
| 








self-sustaining The value to the masses 
cent rate would be considerabié 
would result in a large increase in 
the amount of rural correspondence. 
Now that the Missouri Dairy Associa- 
tion has met and adjourned for the thir 
teenth time, we wish to record our most 
vivid impression. It relates net to what 
was done, but to what might have been 
The meeting was enthusiastic and those 
present all expressed themselves as being 
well paid for going. The Papers present- 
ed were appropriate and instructive, and 
the spirited discussions following each, 
evidenced the close and attentive inter- 
est accorded by the members. But why 
is it that in the great state of Missouri 
but forty or fifty dairymen care enough 
about their business to devote three 
days’ time and a few doliars for railroad 
fare to attend a convention in their own 
state of the men engaged in dairying? I< 
it that the statement that Missouri is un- 
brogressive, is true? The few who go to 
dairy meetings and attend Farmers’ In- 
stitutes and who take a farm paper, are 
not unprogressive. But looking toward 
the development: of the whole common 
wealth, with hope and pride for her place 
among sister states, it is disheartening 
to realize that the attendance should be 
relatively so small, There were, on June 
1, 190, in this state, 765,386 dairy 
two years old and over, representing a 
value of over $23,5000%, Steps should be 
taken by the new officers of the Mix 
souri State Dairy Association to impress 
upon the minds of every cow owner, ev- 
ery creameryman, every dairy supply and 
machinery man, every one interested di- 
rectly or indirectly in the production and 


of a one 


and 


cows 


sale of butter and cheese and milk and 
cream, that theirs is not a close corpora- 
tion, but a wide-open association of dai- 
rymen, by-@airymen and for dairymen, 
and t efor the advancement of . indi- 
vidual 


terests, the mutual organiza- 





tell them how cheap they can get it, and 











it a misdemeangu' on the tands |, 





An instance: Great Britain, many yea’s 


how valuable you have found it to all 
co. built a highway. thoroughly maca- 


the members of your family. 





tion | has nm, effec 
theré is Bia, and the 
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The Dairy 


MILK SHORTAGE. 





A decided shortage in the milk supply 
of the Elgin district is reported, and 
similar conditions exist genefally. If 
with the favorable wéather and pastures 
up to date the milk supply shows this 


shrinkage, what will happen when cold 
weather begins? A crisis in the affairs 
of western dairymen is undoubtedly at 
hand. The situation is full of interest to 


every allied business as well as the milk 
producer. For some unaccountable rea- 
son the price of milk, particularly tor 
city consumption, fluctuates less with 
changing conditions of supply and de- 
mand than any other article. It is one 
farm product not subject to speculation. 
It need not be expected, however, that 
with the impending shortage prices will 
remain anyways near the present figure. 
Prices will be higher, and it behooves the 
dairymen of this section to stick to the 
milk cow and not run after strange idols 
because they promise glittering returns. 


In the long run the man who sticks to /|U 
one line of endeavor and devotes his 
whole mind to it wins out, while the vac- 
cillating. uneasy agriculturist who chases 
every will-o’-the-wisp grasps nothing but 
air. 


aeration and 
street when delivering will increase the 
keeping quality of market milk. 
erly done one delivery a day will be all 
that is necessary. 


only a small opening to milk into, re- 
duced the number of germs falling into 
the pail one-fourth as compared with a 
common pail, and the milk kept sweet 
twenty hours longer. Immediate cooling 
after milking is next in importance. Milk 
allowed to stand two hours without cool- 
ing contained twenty-three times as 
many germs as when milking was finish- 
ed, while that which was cooled to & de- 
grees had only four times as many at the 
end of two hours. This emphasizes the 
importance of quick and thorough cool- 
ing. 

Milk when first drawn has a peculiar 
flavor, or “cowy taste,”’ more or less no- 
ticeable, which if not driven off by aera- 
tion (exposure to the air) frequently 
gives the milk an unpleasant taste even 
before it becomes sour. Aeration may be 
accomplished by stirring or by pouring 
from one vessel to another. The can of 
milk may be set in a tub of water to 
cool. The cooling and aeration may be 
better and quicker done by running the 
milk over a combined cooler and aerator 
or other similar apparatus having pro- 
vision for running cold water through it. 
Cleaner cows, cleaner milkers, scalded 
tensils, quick and thorough cooling, 
less exposure to dust of 


If prop- 


article on the value of ensilage and silos 
shows very plainly he does not keep an 
accurate record of individual cows, 
ever fed ensilage. 
he could have stated facts instead of 
making assertions. 
of figures to uphold the value of ensilage; 


to keep it cool and sweet at any time of 
delivery, and let him take it downtown 
to the lady of the house and offer it for 
sale at 8 or 10 cent# a quart and she will 
almost always reply to him: “Why, I 
can get plenty of milk for 5 or 6 cents a 
quart, and I don’t want to change.” In 
most cases it is useless for him to tell 
her how much it costs to produce good 
milk at all times, and keep it sweet; she 
still insists on buying her cheap milk. 

It is very discouraging to other pro- 
gressive dairymen to undertake to intro- 
duce his good milk, and sweet at all 
times, but in a city lMke St. Louis there 
are a few who appreciate the good inten- 
tions of this dairyman and will buy his 
goods because it is always known to be 
good and clean and sanitary; but the 
world is full of the undiscriminating con- 
sumers, who are satisfied with the shift- 
less, dirty dairyman who sells milk 
cheap. They are the sdit of the earth, 
but whether there be enough of them to 
save the world remains to be seen. 
COSMOS. 


BUFF JERSEY FACTS ON SILAGE. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: Mr. King’s 


or 
If he had done 0 


I only submit a set 


the Hawkesbury Agricultural College: 
Two machines were purchased and in- 
stalled at the Hawkesbury Agricultural 
College dairy on June 4, 
vacuum tank and steam ejector. 
eows have been broken in to their use, 
and a series of comparative tests con- 


Wilson, who is and always has been true 
to the cause of pure butter. The impres- 
sion naturally created was that Major 
Alvord voiced the sentiments of his chief. 


The dairying public will be pleased to| “The outlook for feed at this writing 
as shown by evidence 
that this is not 


know, therefore, 
published elsewhere, 
true; that Secretary Wilson is a loyal 
friend of pure butter, and in nowise re- 
sponsible fog the sensational utterances 
of his chief of the dairy division. 





THE LAWRENCE-KENNEDY MILK- 
ING MACHINE. 





a promise that a succeesful milking ma- 
chine has been produced. In Australia, 
where the question of help in dairy farm- 
ing is in much worse shape than here, 
the dairymen have been forced to try 
machine milking, and the Lawrence-Ken- 
nedy machiné has been given an official 
trial with the following result: 
The following report regarding the 
working of the ‘“Lawrence-Kennedy” 


milking machine, has been forwarded to 


the New South Wales Minister of Agri- 
culture by Mr. H. W. Potts, principal of 


After many failures there seems to be 


1902, with 
Thirty 


COD-LIVER-OIL CALVES. 
Successful experiments are said to have 
been made at Yorkshire college, in Eng- 
land, in the feeding of calves with cod 
liver oil. Not that there is hope of in- 
ducing such animals to partake of this 


delectable fish product on a large scale, 
but merely that it can be made to take 
the place of cream in the milk diet in- 
tended for them by nature. Supplied with 
plenty of skimmed milk, plus two ounces 


wi 


WORLD, time allowing for a brief refer- 
ence only for this issue. 


THE MISSOURI STATE DAIRY ASSO- 
CIATION, 


The thirteenth annual meeting of the 
Missouri State Dairy Association closed 
Thursdey night at Columbia, witn one of 
the most interesting sessions of the week. 
A detailed account will be published next 
eek on the Dairy page of the RURAL 


The meeting was most successful, if 
is ed by the enthusiasm 





of cod liver oil per diem the calf is satis- 


fied and waxes fairly fat and hearty. 

In the dairy regions of the United 
States the best practice is to feed calves 
intended for milkers on skim milk, this 
being considered a better ration where 
the spare dairy form is desired. For the 
beef breeds, some of whose calves need 
a foster mother in addition to the dam 
the use of cod liver oil as a fattener is 
recommended. 

It may not be out of place to say right 
here that for consumptives, aenemic peo- 
ple or others for whom cod liver oil is 


prescribed, pure, sweet butter is better, 
cheaper, more palatable and in every 
superior as a fattener. A _ cele- 


way 
brated physician states that the chief 
value of white bread as human food is as 
a vehicle for butter. 


BOVINE AND HUMAN TUBERCULO- 
SIS. 


A new item of dairy science comes 
across the ocean from Berlin, Germany, 
where another international congress on 
tuberculosis has convened. The point 
of greatest interest in the meeting, it 
seems, was the reiteration of Dr. Koch, 
the eminent bacteriologist, of his former 
hypothesis that bovine and human tuber- 
culosis are distinct diseases and are not 
transmitted from one to the other, Since 
his former declaration about a year ago 
Dr. Koch’s theory has been roughly 
handled by the scientific world, and it is 
interesting to note that in spite of this 


and the good fellowship of members. 
Moreover, the program was well selected 
and in no way disappointed expectations. 
While the local interest was not as ap- 
parent as in former years there were spe- 
cial features which only Columbia could 
supply, and which aside from the direct 
benefit of the meetings alone repaid the 
visitors for their time and outlay. Mis- 
souri has the largest and finest dairy 


building and the largest and handsomest 
horticultural building in the United 
States. The state should be proud of 


such exhibits as well as of the whole uni- 
versity. The appropriation of $40,000 for 
the erection of the dairy building and the 
live-stock judging pavilion has been ex- 
hausted, barely enough being left to 
equip the dairy building temporarily. It 
is unnecessary to urge that it would be 
poor economy for the legislature to spend 
all this money for the shell and fail to 
provide the kernel. Still legislatures be- 
ing representative of the needs and 
wants of the people must be told by those 
people what is wanted. It would be well 
for all friends of the university, and par- 
ticularly those who hope for better things 
in agricultural and dairy lines to take 
the matter up with their representatives 
and ask for an appropriation of at least 
$3,000 to properly equip the dairy build- 
ing. 

A dairy barn is also needed, and to 
erect one adequate to the college needs 
and one befitting the grand beginning 





treatment he is still firm in his conclu- 
sions.. It is to be devoutly hoped that he 
is correct, but until he submits more pos- 
itive proof to upset that which those 
holding an opposite view have submitted 
in the case the matter will have to be 
considered as still an open question with 
the burden of proof on Dr. Koch. It will 


not do to assume that the tuberculosis 
It cannot be possib‘e 
that milk from a diseased cow can be a 
healthy food for humans, especially hu- 
man bodies, whether the specific disease 


cow is all right. 


with which the cow is affected is com- 
municable or not. 


demonstration of his 
more than common interest. 


CLEAN COLD MILK. 


We are interested in 
the assertion of so profound a theorist 
as Dr. Koch, and we await a practical 
hypothesis with 


A New York dairy, a New Jersey dairy 
and an Illinois dairy each sent milk to 
the World’s Exposition at Paris in 1900, 
which was sweet fifteen to twenty-one 
days after it was drawn from the cow, 
says Prof. H. E. Van Norman, in Bulle- 
tin of Indiana Experiment Station. How 
are these things possible? By extreme 
care in excluding dirt of every kind with 
its load of bacteria, then keeping the 
milk so cold that the bacteria which do 
get in in spite of the care cannot grow 
rapidly. 

Milk sours because in the process of 
growth and multiplication of the bacteria 
the milk sugar is changed to lactic acid. 
When there is enough acid present to be 
apparent to the taste the milk is said to 
be sour. Bacteria, like corn or any higher 
form of plants, require food, moistureand 
sufficient heat in order to grow and mul- 
tiply. Milk has the necessary moisture, 
is a perfect food and is usually at the 
right temperature for rapid growth of 
bacteria. Since the keeping quality of 
milk bears a direct relation to the bac- 
teria which gain access, it is important 
to prevent their getting into the milk. 
The udder and adjacent parts of the 
body which are much shaken during 
milking is one of the chief sources of in- 
fection, while the dust of the stable, the 
hands and clothes of the milker together 
with the pails and cans used are only 
slightly less important sources. Expert- 
ments show that milking in a stable 
where the circulation of air can carry the 
dust out, wiping the udder with a damp 
cloth and scalding utensils with live 
steam or boiling water will not only re- 
duce the bacterial content of the milk but 
increase the keeping quality of the milk 
materially. A covered milk pail, with 





. o . 
Ringing Noises 
In the ears (how disagreeable they are!, 
become chronic and cause much un- 
easiness and even temporary distraction. 

They are signs of catarrh ; other signe 
roppings in the throat, nasal 
sounds of the voice, impaired taste, 
smell and hearing. 

Catarrh is a constitutional disease, 
originating in impure blood, and re- 
quires a constitutional remedy. 

“T suffered from catarrh in the head and 
loss of appetite and sleep. My blood was 
thin and I felt bad all over most of the 
time. I decided to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and now have no symptoms of catarrb, 
have a good appetite, and sleep well. I 
heartily recommend Hood’s Sarsaparilla to 
all my friends.” R. Lone, California Juno 
tion, Iowa. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Cures catarrh of the nose, throat, 
bowels &c., removes all its effects, and 


the state has made, an appropriation of 
$6,000 should be made as s00n us pussible 
for that purpose. It should not be for- 
gotten in this connection that the regular 
annual appropriation of $5,000 should also 
be made, which is a mater of form, for 
the maintenance of the Dairy Depart- 
ment work. 

Taken altogether the meeting of the 
dairymen was one of the most valuable 
and interesting of its history. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: 

President—W. W. Marple, St. Joseph. 


First Vice-President—H. C. Goodrich, 
Calhoun. 

Second Vice-President—J. M. England, 
Callao. 

Third Vice-President—William Plum- 
mer, Grace. 

Fourth Vice-President—-W. 8. Banta. 


Clinton. 
Treasurer—B. C. Settles, Palmyra. 
Secretary—C. H. Eckles, Columbia. 


WHO IS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE 
MILK SITUATION IN CITIES? 


Editor RURAL WORLD: From my ex- 
perience and observation in the produc- 
tion and sale of milk for several years, I 
am satisfied that the average milk con- 
sumer is not over fastidious in the qual- 
ity of the milk that he consumes, I am 
informed that in the city limits of St. 
Louis there are 400 dairies, who are de- 
livering milk to its citizens at an aver- 
age price of 5 and 6 cents per quart. In 
addition to all these many dairies there 
are two large companies—the St. Louis 
and the Union—who buy their milk in the 
country at various distances from the 
city, sometimes as much as 150, and even 
200 miles and ship it to their depots with- 
in the city, whence it is distributed to 
their customers by retail in wagons at 
the customary prices. 
While it would seem that these two 
companies have large capital enough to 
control the price in the city, yet as a 
matter of fact they do not, for there are 
too many little dairies who come into the 
competition and manage to keep down 
the price. When it is known that they 
have milk to sell they will always have 
customers, for too many consumers do 
not distinguish between good mi:k and 
bad milk; they seem to act upon the 
theory that any old kind of milk will do, 
and they will insist upon buying of those 
who sell it cheap, because, as they say, 
milk is milk. They do not regard it as of 
much importance to consider the sani- 
tary or unsanitary 
cows, the stables and the water supply, 
and the farms. 


pails, the dairy buildings and the hand- 


them. 


gressive than his neighbors; 


these figures are not taken just for the 


time being, but are taken every day in | Value. “Good cows, grades of the dairy breeds, 
the year, not only of individual cows, | Attention was directed to the following |young, fair yielders, have sold at $50 to 
i+ the sum total as well. My experi- | Points: $5 a head. 


of 16 years feeding silage under all 
xinds of conditions together with testing 
corn fodder green in field, in shock or 
shredded, has shown me that in no way 
ean the feed value of corn be so fully 
recovered as in the silo, and in every ex- 
periment conducted at our stations, not 
only with milch cows, but steers as well, 
ensilage has proved itself superior to any 
other form-in which the stalk and ear 
can be fed. The property of greatest 
value in ensilage overlooked by Mr. King, 
as well as many others, is succulence, 
and the digestive tests at the stations 
have shown ensilage to rank higher in 
digestibility than even the green corn 
plant at its best stage of maturity cut 
fresh from the hill. 

I submit the following figures taken 
from our milk record in the creamery. 
The figures are from Oct. 20 to 27. From 
the 20th to the 24th show sum totals of 
milk yield was 365, 368, 364 and 366, with 
cows running on pasture of only poor 
grass, the cows receiving twice per day 
a large bundle of late planted corn and 
getting in stable twice per day from 6 to 
8 pounds of bran and cottonseed meal, 
bran and meal mixed, one part of meal 
to four parts of bran. On the evening of 
the 24th the cows received their first feed 
of silage and from that date to present 
time they are getting full feeds of ensil- 
age and some grain ration as before and 
running on same pasture. The result cf 
change is that we are getting 404, 400 and 
403 pounds of milk daily. 

Take the value of silage in another 
way, one acre of our corn yielding 12 tons 
will feed a good cow 600 days, 40 pounds 
daily, which is as much as an average 
dairy cow will consume; with this she 
will not require more than five pounds 
of hay, and in most cases will not eat as 
much as five pounds. Now, if Mr. King 
will give the RURAI, WORLD readers 
the figures showing his milk yield and 
the number of days an acre of corn fod- 
der will feed an animal, together with 
cost of sheds necessary to store his fod- 
der he will perhaps convince dairymen 
who read his articles that corn fodder is 
a good feed; but will he convince those 
who know the value of ensilage from ex- 
perience that they made a mistake in 
adopting the silo. 

n . . 

Mr. Wm. Plummer & Son from Grace 
Mo., spent Sunday, Oct. 12, with us at the 
Jersey Farm, Mr. Plummer has two silos 
built from my plans and is much pleased 
with them. BUFF JERSEY. 


MAJOR ALVORD’S OPINION. 


It is probable that there will be consid- 
erable less importance placed upon the 
utterances of Major Alvord, chief of the 


ducted to determine their usefulness and 


1. To determine the action of milking 
with the machine on the yield and qual- 
ity of the milk, 


FEED PROSPECTS. 


Under the heading “Outlook for Feed,” 
the New York “Farmer” says: 


for the owners of high-grade cows, while 
the dairymen whose herds are made up 
of average and small yielders will come 
out barely even or considerably behind 
on milk production.” 
In the same article the price of dairy 
cows is referred to as follows: 
“Dairy cows are very scare and dear. 
During the past month common cows, 
small or medium milkers, in fair condi- 
tion, of full or advanced age, have sold 
at $30 to $50 a head. 


“Full blood cows of the dairy strains 
have sold at $70 and upward. 
“There is a demand for cows. These 
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Short Course. It is a course in the Wis- 
consin College of Agriculture which aims 
to give the young man a chance to ac- 
quire a knowledge of the different 


branches of 
amount of time. 


over-estimated. 
every young mau. 


agriculture in a limited 


The value of such a course cannot be 
It is within the reach of 
It is an advantage the 
young man of to-day has over the young 
man of the past decade. 
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2. To ascertain the condition and purity 
of the milk, 
3. To note the expense of maintenance 
and saving in labor, if any. 
4. To observe the physical condition af- 
fecting the flow. 


serviceable condiion. 


get, etc, 

7. To ascertain if small-teated 
are milked effectively with the machine. 
8. To determine -he machine’s capacity 
for stripping. 
The result of ou investigations, so far, 
go to prove that 
1. There is no loss of butter fat. On 
the contrary, a sight increase in the test 
has been registered. The volume of milk 
was not diminished 
2. A series of bacteriological examina- 
tions conclusively jemonstrated that ma- 
chine milk is mee pure than that taken 
from the cows »y hand. Where special 
precautions wer: adopted the milk was 
almost sterile, 1 e., free from germs. 
Hence machine nik will keep longer, is 
purer, and will mcke a better quality of 
butter and cheese Moreover, the milk 
thus freed from hostile organisms is 
more suitable as food for infantile life, 
3. The cost of'maintenance is slight 
and the saving @ labor very great. Two 
machines will mik 20 cows in one nour, 
and one man ca attend to three ma- 
chines, 
4. The milk fiw is simply regulated, 


--4 maintaine4’ nuch more evenly and 
with greater prciseness with the ma- 


chine than by had. The irritating and 
jerky metions adpted by some milkers 
with herd, horny dirty hands are thus 
avoided. 
5. The machine|s of simple design, the 
manivulation is quickly mastered, and 
no difficulty i ejperienced in keeping it 
clean and in fr@ working order. The 
teat-cups and Iglia rubber connections 
are easily ket Clean by washing first 
with clean col water, then steamed, and 
subsequently paked in lime water. 
6 There is } /objectionable effect yet 
noted on anycow. Heifers are easily 
broken in, mibd and stripped right out. 
Aged cows arnot so tractable. At first 
they requireo be hand-stripped, but 
after continueuse they also strip right 
out with the achine. No sore teats or 
other source irritation has been de- 


5. To examine ‘he construction of the 
machine as to simplicity, readiness of ap- 
plication and use, keeping it clean and in 


6. To watch the effect on the cows, par- 
ticularly on heifers and aged cows, and 
the development »r progress of any ab- 
normal condition, such as sore teats, gar- 


cows 


prices show this.” 
While the above represents eastern 
conditions, and the fact is well known 
that in the middle west, in the great corn 
belt, corn is plentiful and fairly reason- 
able in price, some of the facts relating 
to prices of milch cows are true of the 
Mississippi valley. The prospect is that 
mill feed will also remain high, 





SALT FOR CATTLE. 





The French government some years ago 
appointed a commission of scientific men 
to investigate the subject of the use of 
salt for cattle, and the conclusions they 
arrived at were most favorable to its use 
for farm animals. For milch cows the al- 
lowance for each animal daily is 2 
ounces; fattening and stall-fed oxen, 3% 
ounces; for fattening pigs, 1% ounces; 
for fattening sheep, 1 ounce, and for 
horses, 1 ounce. For daily use these al- 
lowances need not be exceeded, but from 
our experience of using salt for farm 
stock we much prefer laying down rock 
salt in convenient places to adding com- 
mon salt to the food. When supplied 
in this way the animals can help them- 
selves, and it may be taken as a certain- 
ty that they will take no more of :t than 
may be required, The only objection to 
giving salt in measured quantities as 
given above, is that through forgetful- 
ness the supply will not be given regu- 
larly, and, as pointed out already, “the 
composition of the blood is constant,” 
and therefore the chemical supply should 
be regular. But without going into the 
question of the composition of the blood, 
the feeders of farm animals can always 
see the advantage of using salt if he 
will only observe their improved appear- 
ance and condition when they are allow- 
ed its use regularly. Its action in pro- 
ducing a healthy, mellow skin can be 
easily noticed in the handling, while the 
coat of hair is thick and soft. These ad- 
vantages are worth obtaining, even if we 
Say nothing about improved condition.— 
Exchange. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION, 





A correspondent in “Hoard’s Dairy- 
man" makes some timely and pointed ob- 
servations on the various educational in- 
fluences in the agricultural world, as fo!- 
lows: 
In recent years much has been said and 
written as to the importance and neces- 
sity of an agricultural education for the 
farmer and stockman. There has, how- 
ever, not a sentence been uttered in fur- 


conditions of the 


The manner of the milk- 
ing, the sanitary condition of the milk 


ling of the milk are of no consequence to 


Eternal vigilance is the price of good 
milk, as well as many other things in 
this world. Take a man who is more pro- 
he buys 
good cows; every year he thins them out 
by selling off all the poor ones, and keeps 
only the best; he puts them on a farm 
of 8 or 100 acres of land in the suburb; 
supplies them with good, fresh running 
water and plenty of grass; he furnishes 
them with good warm stabling for the 
winter; his milkers brush off and clean 
the cows before milking, and do not wet 
their hands with strippings before mi.k- 
ing; he not only weighs the milk from 
each cow and makes a record of it, but 
also cools and strains it as soon as it is 


Dairy Division of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry of the Agricultural Department 
of the government when it is known that 
the views he expressed at Milwaukee re- 
garding the coloring of butter are only 
his individual ideas as a rabid advocate of 
Jerseys, and not only do not reflect the 
opinions of the secretary of agriculture, 
but are diametrically opposed thereto, 
Says the Chicago ‘“‘Dairy Produce.” 
It appears that certain chiefs of vari- 
ous divisions of the agricultural depart- 
ment have ways of attending meetings 
and opposing the policies of the head of 
the departments. Time and again has 
Alvord, sent out to represent Secretary 
Wilson, misrepresented him, as at Mil- 


Dr. Wiley, who is an opponent of many 
of the ideas which the secretary of agri- +4 
culture seeks to carry out. 

Just why it is necessary for the secre- 
tary of agriculture to retain in the de- 
partment such assistants is not plain. 
although they are presumably under civ:] 
service regulations and may not be re- 


subordinate like Major Alvord, the mis- 
representation of his chief should fur- 
nish ample grounds for dispensing with 
his services. It is the universal verdict 
of leaders in dairying that his useful- 
ness to the industry is ended. Prior to h‘s 
unfortunate airing of ideas which were 
unanimously voted repugnant to an audi- 
ence of representative butter-makers 
from all over the United States, Major 
Alvord was not popular. He cannot in 
future expect to secure the co-operation 
of the dairymen of the country with 
whom he has no sympathy in their strug- 
gle against a competing fraud, and he 
exhibited a lack of discretion upon the 
platform at Milwaukee almost if not un- 
precedented upon the part of a public 


see, nor apparently care, for results. He 
is very well satisfied with his own ideas, 
and has little respect for the ideas of oth- 
ers. It was plain that the almost un- 
precedented rebuke of expunging his re- 
marks from the records by unanimous 


experience 


tected. 
7. Small-teati cows are milked much 
better and mo éasily by machine than 
by hand. 
8. With heiféthe machine strips thor- 
oughly. 
In my opini the machines are sim- 
ple, reliable, d&ible and practically suc- 
cessful. 
Numbers ofrmers have visited the 
college from | parts of this and the 
other states Witness the machines in 
operation, andl so far have expressed 
themselves aging quite satisfied as to 
the permanenfloption of it in dairying. 
—Hoard's Dahan, 


waukee. The same thing may be said pButt- Jersey t book - Farm Stock and 
airy Work is ‘actical things for practi- 
of the chief chemist of the department, | oi people. T ow to build and il, enel. 


row. 
bly treated. 
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Our butter 


moved without proof of incapacity. It in the Unitedtes sometimes have the 
does seem, however, that in the case of a effect of edumg the creamery butter 
maker intoWrong notion. For in- 


stance, we PB gone wild on the gso- 
called ‘quiche flavor,” not realizing 
that such fif is generally gained by 
processes thé 
ter, remarkard’s Dairyman.” 
butter makepon learn how to carry 
the cream afto the verge of collapse, 
when the fidis particularly captivat- 
ing, and thej 
butter is so@ar off.. There is where 
the judges i 
erence to wh 
tion of the 

At the lafmmesota State Fair the 
three winnef butter were H. J. Rose- 
nau, M. Som 
sen. Their 


official. HY. J. RO@Cigasssscssesccscscccssesss 97% 
Those who understand the circum-|M. Sonderg ..97 
stances realize that when Major Alvord |M. P. Morb Steet eeeeenecenesreees - 96% 
made this notable statement regarding | Mr. Sondefi pasteurized his cream, 
coloring butter he did it without realizing |the others jot. At the end of one 
its import. That is one of the weak-|week the § Was scored again, and 

nesses of Mr. Alvord. He does not fore- |the score sfius: 


H. J. Ro@@ijantsssspaseseccessseccess 92% 
M. Sonderg 
M. P. Mort 
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idged without that ref- 
for the final best educa- 
ir-maker. 


hard and M. P. Morten- 
stood as follows: 
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milked, and then bottled quickly and put 
on ice before shipping, and takes all nec- 
essary precautions to furnish his custom- 
ers with pure, sanitary, fresh and sweet 
milk at great expense and care, and bot- 








builds up the whole system. 


tle it up and put the bottles all on ice 


and rising vote amused him greatly. He |a week or @r it is made, it will pay 
even went so far as to say from the plat- | well to pas}. the cream. Where cus- 
form that he did not feel hurt thereby; |tomers pusfor family consumption 
that he was no more lonesome than he |jin 15 pounfand upward, expecting 
had been for twenty years past. it will tak@ 20 days to consume it, 

Chicago “Dairy Produce” deeply re-|it will paygo pasteurize the cream. 


grets the occurrence. 
butter-makers of the country have 


to fairly idolize Secretary of Agriculture consumpti@l a week or more old. 


The dairymen and 


Fully fourfof the creamery butter 





thering this cause that was not sorely 
needed. Even at this time we find people 
who scoff at the idea of an agricultural 
education, and I am sorry to say that 
this is especially true among a certain 
class of farmers. It has in fact only 
been in recent years that an attempt has 
been made to impress upon the mind of 
the farmer the need of such an educa- 
tion. For that reason it is needed all the 
more at present. 

Time was when it was generally con- 
ceded that all a farmer needed was mus- 
cle to hold the plow, sow the grain and 
reap the harvest. Time is when these 
Same farmers wonder why the soil re- 
fuses to be productive, and then wonder 
why they get not the prices they used 
to for their produce. The time is gone 
by when all farmers do business in about 
the same general way. 

The more earnest and energetic ones 
have taken up with new ideas, and have 
learned how to apply brains to agricul- 
ture. They find it pays because by their 
methods they can produce more grain 
per acre and sell same to the best ad- 
vantage. By their methods they can 
grow better stock, and by feeding intelli- 
gently grow it cheaper. These things 
the back number farmer, the man that 
scoffs at “book farming” (as he would 
call it) has to compete with, and what is 
the result? He must reform or g0 to the 
wall. We see only too many of such cases 
to-day. In many cases where he has not 
yet been forced to give up, he is trudg- 
ing along and merely making a living. 
What satisfaction is there in such a@ life? 
What do such people have to look for- 
ward to? Nothing but a mere living, and 
such as is of no benefit to themselves or 
their fellowmen. 

Farming has come to be a business 
and must be d d on busi prin- 
ciples. It takes brains as well as muscle, 
energy and perseverence, and above all 
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quality of the milk only depends on the 


the manner in which the milk is after- 





look much of the backwardness of the 
farmers of our country when we remem- 
ber that it has only been in recent years 
that such schools have been placed with- 
in their reach. We can forgive them to 
some extent because we know how hard 
it is to give up ideas that have, we 
might say, been bred in us. But we can- 
not overlook or forgive the farmer of to- 
day who would deprive his sons of tak- 
ing advantage of such a school. 
The time is ripe when this subject 
ought to be seriously considered by every 
farmer who is a father of boys. Give 
them a good common school education 
and then have them take the Short 
Course or some other course that will 
serve the same purpose. Many make a 
mistake by waiting too long before tak- 
ing up studies in agriculture. The best 
time to begin such studies is while in the 
common schools. People, who have 
been observing, know that it is the young 
mind that should be developed and that 
agriculture is one of the broadest sub- 
jects for thought. This is one reason 
why some of our leading educators are 
advocating the teaching of agriculture in 
the common schools. It is also true thai 
by getting the young mind interested in 
agriculture, makes chances far better for 
following up that line, and will prob- 
ably solve the problem of how to keep 
the boys on the farm. 
Not being able at present to get such a 
start in the common schools, the next 
best thing is to go where one can get it 
as soon as possible. Men are mistaken 
when they say it is not advisable to take 
up a course in agriculture before attain- 
ing the age of 20 or even 25 years of age. 
By that time the man will have lost some 
of the very best years for study. It is the 
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start, a foundation to build on, as it 
were, that is the most important, and 
this is what he gets at an Agricultural 
College. Having acquired this when still 
young, he will be well on his way to suc- 
cess when he becomes a young man. 

The Short Course, at Madison, admits 
students at the age of 16, which is not too 
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young. The plain lectures and practical 
work in the different lines are not beyond 
the comprehension of any one. In con- 
clusion, I wish to say that the Agri- 
cultural press never advocated a cause 
more worthy of its efforts, and our Agri- 
cultural educators never had a duty more 
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grave than that of impressing upon the By monthly Oe Fe eae 
minds of the American farmer the neces- = w - ee NAY. tt 
sity of an agircutural education. One of ANTED. 
the most important and effective steps for ged ment” ‘Spy —— 
in this direction is the introduction of KEY : 
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Dirty dairy products are a menace to 
the health of the people that consume 
them. 








The skim milk from the farm separator 
is conceded to be worth twice as much for 
food for the calves and the pigs as the 
milk from the creamery separator. This 
is a fact which is bound to grow in im- 
portance, 








Even where the greatest care is taken 
a large number of organisms enter the 
milk at time of milking, and the keeping 


number that gain entrance at first and 
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PAGE WOVEN WIRK FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 
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thus proving its right to its claim of 
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FARM MACHINE CO., Beliows Falls, Vt: 
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some Valuable Facts—I give here a 
|» from Stark Brothers, which about 
ear a serious confusion of their 
aluable Black Ben Davis apple. 
Mr E A. Riehl, Alton, il.—Dear Bir: 
ng to your favor, in which you 
of the Reagan (Black Ben Davis), 
ild just like to say @ word, 
ire sure you have been somewhat 
id as to the priority of names, oth- 
the original and true name of 
x Ben Davis would be the one you 
id use, for according to all the rules 
t American Pomologieal Society it 
e only one that can stand, This also 
what Prof. Van Deman says. How- 
- the facts briefly are as follows: 
ipple was locally known as Reagan 
red, This could not stand, because of 
ict that there are several other ap- 
with Reagan as @ prefix (including 
Reagan Red, or Reagan, originated 
the Reagan family in Indiana; also 
r apples sent out by the same fam- 
Reagan Yellow Horse, Reagan 
Reagan Seedling, etc. 
the name Reagan Red has never 
in any publication what- 











ik 


wo 


Sweet 
,gain, 
been printed 


rhird, the right of the introducer or 
ver to name the variety. We had 
ed plates made, and filed same for 
right in December, "9%. Copyright 
ssued in January, "96. 
used the name Black Ben Davis 
because the variety was originated 
the Rev. John Black, and secondly, 
,use Black was a true descriptive 
ne, and taken in connection with the 
ben Davis suffix would carry more infor- 
yn in three words to the general pub- 
than they would ordinarily get from 
pages of printed description, 
is, bear in mind, was the first name 
printed for the variety. Its local 
ime of Reagan Red could not stand be- 
of an older variety of the same 
name. We bought the original stock for 
mething over $300, and of course have 
right to introduce and give name, 
i finally, our mame was as above 
ed, copyrighted, ete., about a year 
. Prof. Stinson issued bulletin and 
- persuaded the Arkansas Horticul- 
ral Society to use the mame Ragan, ap- 
itly ignorant of the fact that there 
inother apple by this name, 
deubt the Arkansas Horticultural 
will correct the above error, and 
others into which they were led by 
ng too much to those who had per- 
ixes to grind, as well as being 
much less wise in Pomology than 
might have been. Kindly refer this 
sur son, Edwin H. Riehl, of the 
RAL WORLD. 
At least twiee during the last few years 
1 we were being abused so soundly 
» papers, we wrote brief statements 
nbodying the foregoing facts and some 
thers, but upon reflection decided to fol- 
out our resolution made twelve years 
‘Attend strictly to our own busi- 
doing what was right according to 
the best of our judgment and paying no 
ntion to the abuse or actions of com- 
tors’—being content to abide by the 
ct of time and knowing that if we 
iertook to answer every newspaper 
tement we would have no time to de- 
to our business. We believe the 
is becoming known, even earlier 
tl we anticipated, _ although . knowing 
we were right, we were content to wait 
patience for the final verdict which we 
have felt all along could not be other 
han the actual truth, and the truth is 
what we all want.” 
on B Ben Davis 
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slack Here.—A neighbor 
ed this apple this season in sufficient 
intity that we can fairly judge it in 
parison to Ben Davis that grew 
gside of it. 
B. B. D. are of better SHiape and 
more heavily loaded with fruit, 
h would certainly have sold to far 
advantage than the old B, D., both 
ts being so much more highly color- 
d because of its superior quality. 
» grower is quite enthusiastic over 
s indeed are others who have seen 
bearing trees, 
» Experiment Land.—I am pleased 
nounce that a tract of 34 acres of 
fruit land containing several hun- 
bearing fruit trees of good varieties 
has been added to our ranch. 
s will give a chance for planting 
orchard fruits ag well as small 
s, with which our old grounds are 
ilmost completely covered. This 
will be used for testing such new 
rd fruits as show special merit. For 
e, the variety which we have al- 
fruited on a small scale by top- 
working will be more thoroughly tested 
inting several trees each of those 
wing promise of being valuable. 
ill know that the fruiting of one or 
two trees of a variety is not a sufficient 
which one can judge fairly. 
> experiments will be carried on 
rgely for the benefit of our big RURAL 
ORLD family. 


th 


test by 


EDWIN H. RIEHL. 


1 Alton, Il., Nov. 11, 1902. 








BLACK BEN DAVIS AS I FOUND 
IT AT HOME. 





— \ 


! have before said publicly avout 
Black Ben Davis-Gano contention, 

> truth is what we should know, There- 
fore I made a long-contemplated trip to 
Washington county, Arkansas, within the 
“t ten days to see for myself the trees 
‘ring, if there were any to be found 
ction with another matter which 

to that state. I had long been 

as to the true identity of the 
which has been pushed by Stark 

s d had promised myself and them 
s time critically investigate 
er on the ground where it was 

xist, and learn the facts for my- 

is possible that some one may 

ose that I have been hired to do so, 
‘ l affirm on the honor of a man that 
. rks have not even hinted any such 
— hor would I haye gone a step if 
‘od suggested it. Hlowever, Mr. C. 
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went to the place where the 
‘ree was said to have stood. I 


ut it was found, if we are to 

© word of honest-minded coun! 
> The spot was s! 
‘ a log cabin by the two 
d Mrs. Thomas, 
told me the tree 
t chickens had 
“s to injure the branches 

ars before; and, 
+ ch had leaned over 
,.._OW Toot and was cut 
ore. The tree had also borne very heav- 
m the time it was first known by 
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spoke of 
terms, 
Lang, 


The next person visited was Mr. Ste- 
phen Thomas, who lives on an adjoining 
farm. He told me that he had known the 
old tree that was the original of the va- 
riety that has been called Black Ben 
Davis since it died, and had often eaten 
the fruit from it. He and his wife and 
two sons all told the same stories of it 
in all essential particulars. They told of 
the chickens injuring the tree by roosting 
in it so much, and of the cutting off of 
the big branch causing its death. They 
said it bore regularly, and that the fruit 
kept later in the spring than Ben Davis. 

Mr. G. W. Collins, who lives a mile or 
more from the Thomases, and is a local 
nurseryman, was then called upon. He 
said that he had lived in that neighbor- 
hood from before the time the Black Ben 
Davis apple tree came into existence un- 
til the present time. He said that ‘Par- 
son John Black” once wanted a cabin 
built in the woods where Thomas now 
lives and that he “carried up one of the 
corners,” as: the pioneer expression goes, 
and that there was no improvement on 
the place then, although he could not re- 
call the year. Rev. Black lived there for 
& number of years and then sold the 
Place to a man named Reagan. The par- 
son's name, Black, is perpetuated in the 
present name of the apple. It was while 
Reagan was living there that the tree 
about which so much stir is now made 
attracted attention, because of the fruit 
it bore. It was so red and kept so well. 
It was also of good size and a good ap- 
ple to eat, although there were many 
other good seedlings all over that region, 
and plenty of grafted kinds. Mr. Collins 
said that in 1882 a neighbor, George Guth- 
rie, took a few “cuttings” from the tree 
at Reagan's and made some root grafts, 
which he set in his garden in a little row. 
When they were one year old (which was 
the common age to set apple trees there), 
he set some of them in his orchard, but 
he did not then know how many. Since 
then he has often seen them and got a 
few scions from them to use in his nur- 
sery. There were ten of them in that 
orchard at first, but one of them is now 
dead. 

The old Guthrie farm, now owned and 
occupied by John F. Bain, was the next 
one visited. Here I saw the nine Black 
Ben Davis trees that were grafted and 
planted by Guthrie. It was easy enough 
to see them before the place was fairly 
reached. The apples glistened through 
the fdiling rain. The trees were well 
loaded, although Mr. Bain said many 
bushels of samples had been gathered. 
There were plenty of Ben Davis trees of 
the same age in the orchard, but their 
fruit was dull in color beside tlie Black 
Ben Davis apples. Their foliage was al- 
most all off the trees, while that of the 
entire nine Black Ben Davis trees was 
nearly all on and of a green color. I 
gathered fruit of both kinds with my own 
hands, in a pouring rain, and this I have 
in safe keeping for my own observation 
as to its behavior and quality when in fit 
condition to examine. I asked him to 
tell me about the comparison between 
this new apple and Gano, He said that 
he liked the Black Ben Davis better than 
Ben Davis for keeping and eating. 
What I have seen and heard of this 
matter is evidence, in my opinion, ‘that 
there are differences between Gano and 
the apple that has been named Black 
Ben Davis. The latter is solid red, while 
Gano is usually lighter in color and has 
a semblance of stripes, if not those of a 
distinct nature. As to the flesh and fla- 
vor, they are to be judged when the ap- 
ples all get fully ripe, when I will have 
more to say of this matter. 

H. E. VAN DEMAN. 
Washington, D. C. 








FALL PLANTING. 





The season for planting—one of the 
seasons, and most probably the best one 
—is at hand once more, and many are 
preparing to set out trees of choice fruits. 
Fall is rather the best time, if all things 
are ready. Not that spring planting is 
less successful, if properly done. But 
there is always a tendency to do the 
work hastily, especially by not making 
the earth firm enough around the roots, 
and trusting to “luck.’’ In fall planting 
the winter rains settle the soil; and the 
work being completed the young tree is 
ready to begin growth in its new posi- 
tion as soon as the spring indicates, says 
the “National Stockman.” 

Then the soil is generally in better con- 
dition in the fall; and there is not such 
a crowd of other work as there usually 
is in spring. Another point to be consid- 
ered is that when everything is nearly 
ready something may occur to compel 
t in the fall 
will ‘not cause any serious poly but post- 
ponement in spring would mean the loss 
of 2 whole season’s growth—no small 
matter. So it is best to prepare the 
ground and get ready, and if all pro- 
ceeds well to plant in the fall. 

But there is one thing which in fall 
planting should never be omitted—raising 
a small mound of earth around each tree. 
This does not need to be done at once, 
but should be done by the beginning or 
middle of December. The mound should 
be composed of earth alone, and ought to 
be about a foot high and 18 inches in 
diameter at the base. This is a complete 
protection to the tree, holding it steady 
in the storms of winter; and it also heads 
off the ground mice which often do much 
injury to young trees by gnawing the 
bark. The mound should be leveled down 
in spring. 

As it is always desirable to know the 
names of the varieties planted the trees 
will have labels; but these labels are lia- 
ble to be lost, and it is best to register 
the names in a book and remove the la- 
bels. The removal of the labels is neces- 
sary from the fact that if left on the 
trees they are likely to be forgotten, and 
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should not be neglected. 
object to pruning, claiming that it is an 
unnatural operation. 
itself, is something not usually done by 
nature yet it has been practiced by 





But transplanting | 8T® 











for centuries. So while all broken or 
bruised parts of the roots should be care- 
fully cut off with a sharp knife, every 
good root should be saved. And the holes 
for the trees should be a foot wider in 
every direction than the roots extend 
when spread out (as they should be) in 
their natural position. Then the other 
part of good planting is—as already hint- 
ed—placing the fine soil in close and firm 
contact with every root and rootlet; 
tramping well, but taking care not to 
bruise any of the roots. And the very 
best soil to be had should be used in the 
operation. 

The usual rule is to plant as deep as 
the tree stood in the nursery, which 
would mean something over an inch 
deeper, in order to make allowance for 
the settling of the loose earth. But dwarf 
pears should be at least three inches 
deeper, putting the point of union fully 
two inches below the surface; as the 
pear outgrows the quince and makes an 
unsightly enlargement at the point of 
union. 

Planting—or rather taking up the trees 
—may begin as soon as the leaves come 
off easily. Frequently, the leaves are 
stripped by hand, while they still incline 
to stick fast. This is not a good plan. 
Perfect ripeness of the wood is impor- 
tant, and when this takes place the 
leaves either drop themselves or are 
ready to come off with little effort. 

The planting may continue as long as 
the soil is in good condition, even into 
December sometimes, when the ground 
is not frozen and the soil is still friable. 

It is of the greatest importance, how- 
ever, that the roots should not be expos- 
ed to the air for any length of time. As 
soon as the trees are received, the roots 
should be carefully covered in the ground 
in a trench, in a slanting position, plac- 
ing fine soil over and among the roots 
and about one-third of the way up the 
stem; to remain in that condition until 
everything is ready for planting—holes 
dug and all. 

Planting is usually done in squares, 
and the distance apart may be two rods 
for apple trees; fifteen or twenty feet for 
peach, plum, cherry and pear. Dwarf 
pears do not grow large, and ten or 
twelve feet would be enough for them; 
quinces the same. 

It need hardly be added that all stock 
should be rigidly kept from the young 
trees. 





SOIL FOR TRANSPLANTED TREES. 





It is rarely the case that in the plant- 
ing of a number of trees some are not 
lost. Nurserymen invariably answer a 
customer's inquiry on this point by ad- 
mitting that a few may be expected to 
die. It depends largely on what kind of 
tree it is, Some sorts may be nlanted 
with an assurance that no more than one 
in a hundred would die, being of a va- 
riety easily transplanted. There is a good 
deal comes from the planting, whether of 
success or failure, says ‘Practical Farm- 
er." Much has been written of how to 
plant trees, and it is not my intention 
now to do more than speak of the soil 
immediately surrounding the root. I am 
sure that very many trees die from a 
failure of the soil to embrace the roots 
closely. Wet soil cannot be got close to 
them if lumpy. It has to be rather dry 
and fine, to be in the best condition for 
getting it around the roots. A plan com- 
ing into use, and let me say a splendid 
one, is to fill in immediately about the 
roots with pure sand, just sufficient to 
perfectly cover all the roots. This will 
creep into every crevice, pressing close 
to every part of the roots; and as all 
gardeners know, is unsurpassed for 
drawing out new roots. It would aston- 
ish one who had never tried it, to make 
a trial and mark the result.. And hardly 
any of the pounding and ramming of the 
soil is necessary when sand is used, un- 
less it be that required to have the tree 
stand firmly in place. Those who know 
of the use of sand in this way are de- 
lighted with the result, as hardly a tree 
fails which has been so treated. Nursery- 
men use heaps of sand for temporary 
heeling of trees, as they keep perfectly 
in this way. 


SMALL FRUITS IN WINTER. 

We inuve come to that time of year 
when the small fruits, like small chil- 
dren, must be put to bed for their win- 
ter’s nap; the good housewife sees to it 
that the little ones have sufficient cov- 
ering and are well tucked in; the good 
husband must do likewise, writes J. P 
Roe in “Farmers’ Sentinel.” 

In the winter protection of small fruits 
the work is: First, a matter of method— 
the right away; second, of material—the 
right kind; and third, of quantity—the 
requisite amount of covering. 

It is understood that this is written 
for the farmer who cares for home com- 
fort and happiness, and would save him- 
self and family a share of the good 
things of this life, wi-tch the Creator— 
the Great Husbandman—meant they 
should. Among the good things nature 
has provided, we give prominent place 
to the small fruits on the farm. The 
ideal of home comfort, and good times of 
the Ancient Israelite, was when “each 
man sat under his own vine and figtree.” 
And wherever the vine grows this idea 
has prevailed. Hence we name the grape 
first on the list. 

Our Northwestern climate forbids 
grape-growing for profit but not for | com- 


prune at his leisure, but as the pruning 
must be done prior to covering, the Wis- 
consin grape grower must hurry up mat- 
ters, as the phrase is, before the “‘freeze- 
up.” As we have mentioned pruning, a 
word might be in place here about it. 
First do not leaye too much wood, es- 
pecially old wood. If the vine hes made 
a vigorous growth, save from three to 
five canes of this year’s growth, selecting 
those nearest to root of vine unless de- 
signed for arbor purposes, and keep the 
vine well cut back and so under con- 
trol. If the vine be young and weak cut 
it well back. Care should be taken if the 
weather be cold, that there is no frost 
in the canes, making them liable to break 
in bending down; if there is any likeli- 
hood of this choose middle of sunny day. 

In bending down a vine or canes of vine 
make a little hillock of earth to bind the 
wood over on a curve; if done too direct, 
and without any support beneath, with 
the weight of earth covering on top the 
vine may snap, and a year's growth lost. 
Do the bending process steadily and care- 
fully, consulting the natura! inclination 
of vine. 

If practical use dirt for covering, the 
cheapest and best, because safest cover- 
ing is of earth. The use of straw, coarse 
manure or litter is unsafe, being such a 
harbor for mice. We have occasion to re- 
member this. One season we were pe- 
hind in covering and were compelled to 
use coarse manure after the freeze-up. 
We lost every’ vine by the mice, The 
vine, even more than the apple tree, is 
liable to the attack of mice, because of 
the sweet juice of its wood, of which 
they are particularly fond. 

We name these with the grape at this 
date because they require the like treat- 
ment. It is true that there are variet'es 
which the nurserymen, end especially the 
tree peddier, claim to be hardy, but in 
our climate this is only relatively so; and 
they are not the best in quality, or pro- 
ductiveness, and even with such the gain 
in quality and quantity of crop pays for 
the extra trouble. In choosing the time 
for covering be careful that the canes are 
free from frost. The same method may 
be used as with the grape. A clump of 
sod or a shovelful of earth should be put 
close to the roots, and the canes bent 
carefully over it. There need not be as 
much pains taken to remove litter and 
leaves with the raspberries as with the 
grape; indeed, leaves held in place by 
boards or poles make a fair covering. 

The method and material 6f covering 
the blackberry is practically the same as 
of the raspberry with this difference, in- 
stead of bending the cane over a clump 
of earth or sod the blackberry grower 
takes a forkful of earth away from the 
root and bends the vine at or in the root. 
Some varieties on account of thickness 
and stiffness of cane cannot be bent oth- 
erwise, and with all kinds it goes far 
to prevent breakage. Use sufficient dirt 
to cover well the canes out to the tips. 
A few sods (if such are at hand) placed 
over the dirt both with grape and rasp- 
berry will prevent the rains from wash- 
ing away the covering. It is obvious 
that in this job of covering two can work 
to better advantage than one, and here 
a good active boy can make himself very 
useful. 

In the care of both raspberry ard 
blackberry the old wood of the past sea- 
son's bearing should be cut away, leav- 
ing the young cane for the next year’s 
crop. This rubbish may be allowed to 
remain to catch and hold the drifting 
snow, this helping to make a coverirg, 
and so insure further protection. The 
treatment Of tne strawperry, currant and 
gooseberry will come in our next. 


1 WILL CURE YOU OF 


RHEUMATISM 


Neo Pay Until You Know it. 


After 2,000 experiments I have learned 
how to cure rheumatism. Not to turn 
bony joints into flesh again; that is im- 
possible. But I can cure the disease al- 
ways, at any stage, and forever. 

I ask no money. Simply write me a pos- 
tal card and I will send you an order on 
your nearest druggist for six bottles of 
Dr. Shoop’s Rheumatism Cure, for every 
druggist keeps it. Use it for a month, 
and if it does what I claim, pay your 
druggist $5.50 for it. If it doesn’t I will 
pay him myself. 

I have no Pp Any that 
can affect rheumatism with but a few 
doses must be drugged to the verge of 
danger. I use no such drugs. It is folly 
to take them. You must get the disease 
out of the blood, 

My remedy does that, even in the most 
difficult, obstinate cases. No matter how 
impossible this seems to you, I know it 
and I take the risk. I have cured tens of 
thousands of cases in this way and my 
records show that 39 out of 40 who get 
those eix bottles pay, and pay gladly. I 
have learned that people in general are 
honest with a physician who cures them. 
That is all I ask. If I fail I don’t ex- 
pect a pefiny from you. 

Simply write me a postal card or letter. 
I will send you my book about Rheuma- 
tism and an order for the medicine. Take 
it for a month, as it won’t harm you any- 
way. If it fails, it is free, and I leave the 
decision with you. Address Dr. Shoop, 
Box 525, Racine, Wis. 

Mild cases, not chronic, aré often cured 
by one or two bottles. At all druggists. 


CATS AS FERTILIZERS. 


Alal: 





Doubtless everyone has heard of the 
bad boy who sold cats to the butcher to 
be made into sausage. The following 
yarn, related by “Green's Fruit Grower,” 
reveals a new use for Grimalkin: 

The secretary of an Wastern argicul- 
tural society recently received the fol- 
lowing unique letter, says an exchange. 

“Sir: I partickly wish the satiety to 
be called to consider the case what fol- 
lows, as I think I mite be maid Trans- 
axtionable in the next Reports: 

“My Wif had a Tombd Cat that dyd. 
Being a torture shell and a Grate favirit, 
we had Him berried-in the Guardian, and 
for the sake of inrichment of the Mouid 
I had the carks deposited under the roots 
of a Gosberry Bush. 

“(The Frute being up to then of the 





fort; while the commercial viney 


heart of the home grower. 
WINTER PROTECTION OF THE 
GRAPE. 


As intimated, the secret of failure of 
in Wisconsin 





th kind.) But the next seson’s 

Frute, after the Cat was berried, the 

was al hairy—and more Re- 

markable, the Catpilers of the same bush 
was Al of the same hairy Discription. 


“T am, sir, your humble servant, 
Thomas Frost.” 
LATE FALL PLOWING OF OR- 
CHARDS. 


Wisconsin says in regard to plowing or- 
chards in fall: 

“Late fall plowing and deep cultiva- 
tion in orchards of fruit trees and in 
vineyards of small fruits, after the wood 
fully matured and growth arrested by 





the cold weather, will do very much to- |w 
ward giving the soil better moisture re- 
lations the next spring, tending to secure 
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such results as are cited above. In cases 
where injury from deep freezing is liable 
to occur the late plowing wiii lessen this 
danger because the loose soil blanket will 
help to retain the heat in the ground as 
well as the soil moisture. 

“In the late plowing and deep tillage, 
there is little danger of increasing the 
loss of plant food by leaching because the 
season is too late and the temperature of 
the soil too low to stimulate the forma- 
tion of nitrates.” 


The Kansas State Horticultural So- 
elety will hold its thirty-sixth annual 
meeting in the State Capitol, at Topeka, 
on Dec, 29, 30 and 31, 1902. One hundred 
dollars will be given in premiums for ex- 
hibits of fruits. Programs will be issued 
soon. WILLIAM H. BARNES, 
Secretary. 


The Aplary 


WINTERING BEES IN A CAVE. 








My apiary is situated at the east end 
of a sandstone bluff, but not having a 
eave handy I decided to blast one out to 
my own liking. I began at the ground 
level and dug a trench to the face of the 
bluff, about 20 feet long and 6 feet wide. 
The earth next the rock was about 8 feet 
in depth. I blasted out with dynamite a 
tunnel 4 feet wide 6 feet long and 6% feet 
high. Then, putting the charges of dy- 
namite in the corners, I widened the tun- 
nel to 8 feet and 12 feet long. The rock, 
heing «oft sandetane, went all into sand 
at each blast, for a space of 1 to 1% feet 
each side of the drill hole, and as deep 
as the drill was put in, generally 2 to 3 
feet. We shoveled the sand into a wheel- 
barrow and wheeled it outside. The cel- 
lar went in very quickly and cheaply, 
says a correspondent in “New England 
Homestead.” 

There are three doors leading into the 
cellar. There are two ventilators, Onethat 
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brings in fresh air from inside the second 
door, starts from the floor, passes into | 
the cellar and lets it escape near the cel!- 
ing. The one for foul air starts one foot | 
from the floor near the center of the cel- 
lar, and passes through the ceiling. There 
is a door In the foul air ventilator near 
the ceiling that can be opened when the 
air in the cellar becomes too warm. The 
ventilators are 8 inches in diameter. 
There is scarcely any moisture to be/| 
seen, and the temperature is very even. | 
The thermometer registered 41 degrees in 
midwinter and 42 degrees when bees were 
set out. To prepare my bees for winter I 
go over them in October, take off the oll- 
cloths, put on queen excluders, for a bee 
space over the combs and then fit on two 
thicknesses of a grain bag. A bag cut in 
two in the middle makes covers for two 
hives. I then put on an empty super and 
in that tuck a cushion four inches thick, 
filled with chaff, planer shavings, chop- 
ped hay or some porous material, Then 
put on the cover, raising it a little from 
the super by putting a chip under one 
end. This is to let the moisture pass off. 
About the middle of November I take 
off covers, supers and cushions, and 
carry bees to the cellar, tiering them up 
with two %-inch strips on top of the 
hives to give top ventilation to each col- 


ony. 
In the spring I set them out about 
April 1 and look them over. All weak 


colonies I put on just what frames they 
will cover, and put in a chaff division 
board in order to make the capacity of 
the hive as small as possible for the bees 
to heat. As they increase move division 
board and add combs. I also put the 
cushions back on and leave them until 
warm weather is assured. 


STORES FOR BEES IN WINTER. 

The question of stores for bees during 
winter is of very much importance and a 
matter that in no case should be over- 
looked. ‘There is perhaps more loss in 
bees on account of an undersupply of 
food in winter and spring than from all 
other causes combined. A well-filled hive 
of honey usually brings forth a good 
strong colony of bees in spring. It is true 
that honey alone will not insure every 
colony, but it goes a long way in that di- 
rection, writes A. H. Duff in the “Farm- 
ers’ Voice.” 

The winters may be so severe that bees 
may not remain in good healthy condi- 
tion, but loss, we think, is more on ac- 
count of the food and the position it oc- 
cupies in the hive. Fifteen or twenty 
pounds of honey may be so scattered 
about in the hive that the bees are un- 
able to reach it in cold weather, and thus 
starve or b so weakened that they 
di d or affected, which leads 
to losses, when otherwise this would not 
be the case. The most sure method of | 
successful wintering of bees is a hive | 
full of good stores, with plenty of honey 
surrounding the cluster of bees, and in 
easy reach of them during cold weather | 

when they cannot stir about in the hive. 

Fifteen or twenty pounds of honey in 
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enough, and will not insure the best win- 
tering. Forty pounds of honey is nearer 
right, and is none too much to winter 
and spring a colony until new honey can 
be gathered. Bees do not consume much 
honey during the winter proper, but they 
begin breeding very early in spring, and 
frequently start in after midwinter, and 
from this time on they consume moré 
honey, and if a colony is good and strong 
the last of March, as it should be, and 
has a good portion of brood in the combs 
they must of necessity have sieictuesgaaa 
considerable honey. 

It will not be any loss or any diteiahe 
to have forty pounds of honey in a col- 
ony at the beginning of winter. 





A QUESTION. 





A Rochester correspondent of the “New 
York Sun” says that because of the early 
the worker bees killed the drones 


rains 

much earlier than usual this year, be- 
cause they were gathering but little 
honey, and they were not willing to sup- 


port idiers with the stores they provided. 
In some cases they hustled the queen out 
of the hive much earlier than she usual- 
ly takes her flight to meet the drones, 
which is during the hot weather of mid- 
August, or even in September. If she 
would not go out, as some would not, they 
found when they did go that there wereno 
drones living to meet them, and they re- 
turned to the hive to deposit eggs which 
would produce only drones, If this is true 
such colonies must perish next winter. 
But we are not convinced that such a 
condition can exist, or rather we are 
confident that the writer is drawing upon 
imagination rather than facts, When the 
queen bee leaves the colony in May, she 
leaves a virgin queen that soon takes 
her flight to meet the drone, and as soon 
as this is done she is ready to begin lay- 
ing fertile eggs. We doubt if any queens 
delay their flight until August or Septem- 
ber, unless it may be those that sent out 
swarms in July, that the old rhyme said 
were “not worth a fly,” and those in Au- 
gust that were “not worth a cuss.”” Mod- 
ern methods of supplying com> or foun- 
dation sheets to the late swarms has giv- 
en them some value, because by fall feed- 
ing they can be brought up to fairly 
strong colonies before winter, but it is 
not usual for the workers to begin to kill 
the drones until the queen cells are no 
longer in the hive. We have not had an 
opportunity of watching the bees this 
|year, and if we had we might not have 
noticed any such phenomena as the cor- 
respondent of the “Sun” describes, be- 
cause we should not have been looking 
for it. If he says he knows it, his testi- 
mony should have more weight taan ours , 
when we say we doubt it, but we will 
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MISSOURI EXPERIMENT STA- 
TION HERD 


THE 


Attending the Dairy Convention at Co- 


mbia last week, the junior editor had 
in exeellent opportunity to inspect the 
college farm and look over and admire a 
number of the steers which are being 
fattened there it has been a long time 
since we have seen collected together as 
beautiful a bunch of promising animals 


as Dean Waters has selected, with which 


to earry on the various experiments in 
breeding and feeding at the Missouri 
station 

There were a number of two-year-old 


predominating—to be 
finished within thirty days for the fancy 
Christmas markets. We use the word 
“fancy.”’ not implying extravagant 
care or overzealous expenditure in feed- 
ing or finishing, except that which repre- 
latest and most scientific meth- 
ods of handling. Much credit is due the 
man whose keen judgment has selected 
these cattle. It is not so difficult for a 
stockman or one who has any acquaint- 
ance with finished beef on the hoof, to 
judge with a fair degree of satisfaction, 
a steer approaching maturity. The points 
are evident. There is the short neck and 
placid eye, the straight back and blocky 
quarters; you can almost see his loin 
steaks and his juicy rib roasts But to 
drive over the country as Prof. Waters 
has done, and out of some five or six 
thousand head of six-months-old calves, 
select a hundred that will some day 
make the prime top steer, is a rare gift. 
To the breeder as well as the feeder this 
faculty is most important and yet it 
comes with study and experience—just 
such as these very herds and their ac- 
cumulation, development and disposal of- 
fer the student at the agricultural col- 
lege. Space permits us to merely touch 
upon this subject now; we shall discuss 
at some length in the near future the ex- 
periments now being conducted at the 
Missouri station and some of the conclu- 
sions justified and indicated thereby. 


steers—Herefords 
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STOCK EXPOSITION. 

As the time approaches for the inau- 
guration of the third annual internation- 
al live stock exposition, to be held in Chi- 
eago, Nov. 29 to Dec. 6, the great facili- 
ties for handling the hosts of visitors this 
become emphasized in their com- 
pleteness. Former success in listing and 
investigating the hotel, lodging, 
boarding and sleeping accommodations 
has led to even earlier preparations in 
that direction and the plans have been 
perfected. Several hundred rooms and 
boarding houses, hotels, and special pro- 
visions have been carefully listed and in- 
vestigated, and these will be placed at 
the disposal of the visitors, with full in- 
structions and detail provided at each bu- 
reau of information established by the 
exposition management. The local trans- 
portation facilities will be so arranged 
that great crowds may be handled with 
eomfort expedition, and the special 
train service on the Lake Shore road 
from the business district to the very 
door of the exposition and reverse, every 
few minutes during the day and evening 
during the exposition affords excellent 
accommodations. For the special enter- 
tainment of the visitors every evening 
will be devoted to important ceremonies, 
exnibitions, and features of a 
general entertainment character. With 
the regular city attractions and these in- 
numerable features the visitors will have 
plenty of diversion aside from the natural 
attractions of the exposition. 
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DATE CLAIMS FOR LIVE STOCK 
SALES 


Chim dates for public sale» will be 
published in this column free, when such 
gales are to be advertised in the RURAL 
WORLD. Otherwise they will be charged 
at regular rates: 

POLAND CHINAS. 

December 5.—J. D. Jesse, Browning, Mo., 
Poland Chinas. 

BERKSHIRE SWINE. 

Dec. 8, 1992—Combination sale Berkshires, 
Manager A. J. Lovejoy, Roscoe, IIl.; 
Clerk, Charles F. Mills, Springfield, Ill. 

Feb. 13.—Biltmore Farm's annual sale of 
Berkshire brood sows, Biltmore, N. C. 
SHORTHORN SHOWS AND SALES. 

HEREFORDS. 

November 18-19.—Marshall County (Kas.) 
Hereford Breeders’ Association, Here- 
fords; BE. EB. Woodman, secretary. 

December 4-5.—American Hereford Breed- 
ers’ Association, Chicago, Ill. Week ef 
International Live Stock Exhibition. 

December 8-9.—J. E. Logan and Benton 
Gabbert & Sons, Herefords, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

December 10,--T, 
Kansas City. 

January 26-3i, 193.—T. F. B. Sotham, 
Herefords, Kansas City, Mo, 

January 28-29,—Combination sale of Here- 
fords at Chicago. 

January 12-17, 193.—C. W. Armour and 
Jas. A. Funkhouser, Herefords, Kansas 

January 28-29.—C. A. Jamison and others, 
Peoria, Ill., at Chicago. 

February 10, 11, 12, 193.—C, A, Stannard 
and others, Herefords, at Oklahoma 
City, O, T. 

February 24-26, 1903.—C. A. Stannard and 
others, Herefords, Kansas City, Mo. 
May 6-7, 1%38—Colin Cameron, Herefords, 

Kansas City, Mo. 

ANGUS, GALLOWAYS, SHORTHORNS 

AND HEREFORDS. 

April 7-8, 198—W. C. McGavock, Mgr., 
Aberdeen Angus, Kansas City, Mo. 

BHORTHORNS AND CILYDESDALES. 

®BHORTHORNS, HEREFORDS AND 

ABERDEEN ANGUS. 

December 16.—F. M. Gifford, Shorthorns, 
Milford, Kas. 

November 20-21.—North Missouri Com- 
bination Sale Association, Trenton, Mo. 

Nevember 2-29.—Shorthorns, W. P. 
Harned and F. M. Marshall, Kansas 
City. 

December 5.—Combination sale, J. D. Jes- 

see, Mgr., Browning, Mo. 

De 16.—Gifford Bros., 
Kan., at Manhattan, Kan. 

February 1i0-11.—Col. G. M. Casey, Clin- 
ton; Mo., and T. J. Wornall & Son, Lib- 
erty, Mo., at Kansas City. 

February 17.—D. K. Kellerman & Son, 
Mound City, Kan., at Kansas City. 
February 18-9.—l. M. Forbes & Son, at 

Chicago, Ill, 

H. J. Hughes, Secretary. 
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AN EDUCATIONAL EVENT. 

It is 
for the third International Live Stock 
Exposition, to be held in Chicago Novem- 
ber 29 to December 6, inclusive, that the 
coming event will not only be the largest 
but unquestionably the most complete 
and instructive exhibit of live stock ever 
brought together in the world. Founded 
for the purpose of advancing the insep- 
arable cause of live stock and agriculture 
of America, endorsed and supported by 
all the leading live stock associations, al- 
lied agricultural interests and the fore- 
most commercial and financial institu- 





jtions representing the substantial work 
of upbuilding the live stock interests, the 
exposition this year attains the position 
sought in the ambition of its progenitors 
Actual results of this great educational 
movement will be practically and con- 
clusively shown. and the educational in- 
fluence and value is readily determined 
in the magnificent display in every class 
and department, with the competitive 
events bringing forth the best efforts of 


the breeder and the modern live stock 
grower. 
More manifest than ever is the world- 


wide interest in the coming event, for- 
eign nations naming special representa- 
tives to attend the exposition and make 
careful study of the live stock and agri- 
cultural developments, and the student 
attending the foreign agricultural college 
will touch shoulders with the American 
student in the gathering of priceless in- 
formation at this great school. From the 
Bonn, a Rhein agricultural college of 
Germany, a body of students will come, 
accompanied by members of the faculty, 
and other European institutions of sim- 
ilar character and importance have made 
preparation to be liberally represented. 
All the leading agricultural colleges and 
other American institutions of learning 
have made extensive preparation for 
large representation, and this feature of 
the exposition has become firmly estab- 
lished. The stimulation of the interest of 
the younger element in the stock raising 
communities in a better grade of live 
stock has become one of the most bene- 
ficial influences of the exposition, and the 
farmer's boy will be more in evidence 
than on former occasions, although he 
has been by no means in an obscure mi- 
nority at the preceding expositions. 

With the closing of entries, General 
Manager W. E. Skinner is enabled to 
form a fair estimate of the number of ex- 
hibits, and on that authority Is based the 
statement that in each class, embracing 
every recognized kind and breed, there 
will be at least a one-third increase over 
last year. This brings the highest types 
and every distinctive feature in the care- 
fully bred animal and represents the 
prize winners of the expositions during 
the year in all parts of the country and 
the best product of the farm and the 
range. Many advantages are gained by 
the exposition this year in the general 
distribfition of special railroad rates, and 
additional exhibition facilities are pro- 
vided by the Union Stock Yard & Tran- 
sit Company, which is directly responsi- 
ble for the existence and maintenance of 
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the great exhibit. As an instance, the 
hog and sheep exhibits will be in new 
quarters, separate and distinct and free 
possibility of contagion, and ac- 
direct from the cars, obviating 
the cumbersome requirement of a wagon 
haul. In addition to the regular. daily 
program of ring judging and prize award- 
ing and important ceremonies in_ the 
evening, there will be a special enter- 


from 
cessible 





talInmenut arranged for cach evening and 
extensive preparations are being made 


visitors to the greatest live stock exhibi- 
tion ever known. 
ANGUB. 

There has never been an Angus sale 
held under the auspices of the associa- 
tion that contained so many high-cla’s 
cattle, as the one to be held at Chicago 
Dec. 24 and 3d, during the International 
Live Stock Exposition, and it is probable 
that so many show cattle were never be- 
auction in 


fore included in an Angus 
America. Several states will send their 
best and finest animals and the sale is 


be a record-breaker as re- 
If at all inter- 
Mer., Mt. 


expected to 
gards the quality offered. 
ested write W. C. McGavock, 
Pulaski, Til. 





HEREFORDS. 





It may be well to remind our Hereford 
breeding patrons that the premier Here- 
ford sale of the year is to be held at 
Chicago during the week of the Interna- 
tional Live Stock Exposition, Dec. 4 and 
5. The Hereford Association secured the 
co-operation of almost 40 of their leading 
breeders, who have listed the very best 
their herds afford; so it is a settled fact 
that an extraordinarily good lot of cattle 
will be sold. If that is the kind of cat- 
tle you want, and there is no question 
but what (hat is the kind you should 








buy, write C. R. Thomas, Sec'y., Stock 
Yards, Chicago, for a catalog. 
STOCK NOTES. 

Mr. M. Rich, breeder and shipper of 


pure-bred Poland-China swine, Flanagan, 

l., has something to tell our readers and 
they will find his message on page 7. We, 
however, want to add that Mr. Rich has 
for his motto quality, size and finish, and 
his animals bear evidence to his knowl- 
edge as a breeder. Besides three choice 
fall boars he has a number of March and 


April boars that give every promise to 
equal the renown of their illustrious 
sires, 


Breeders who are looking for first-class 
Poland-China swine will find the offer- 
ing of George W. Null of Odessa, Mo., to 
be winners. He will have a sale Wednes- 
day, Dec. 3d, and those who attend will 
have an opportunity of securing some of 
will be remembered that Mr. Null is a 
the best blooded animals in the state. It 
winner wherever he shows. 





The combination Shorthorn sale held at 
Shelbina, Mo., came off as advertised and 
all the cattle were sold. As the stock was 
not fat they, of course, did not bring as 
good prices as they should. However, 
those who bought them undoubtedly se- 
cured bargains, Forty-eight head brought 
Note the advertisement of the disper- 
sion sale of the Maple Glen Herefords, 
the property of T. H. Pugh, of Carthage, 
Mo. He is offering some cattle that 
ought to find ready buyers, as of the 13 
head of bulls, six are imported and close- 
ly related to some of the greatest prize 
winners ever produced either in this 
country or England. Write Mr. Pugh for 
catalog and attend the sale. 


Should any of our readers desire good 
Shorthorn cattle we recommend them to 
attend the combination sale at -Kansas 
City on Nov. 28-29 of a draft from the 
herds of F. M. Marshall, Blackwater, 





Mo.; 8S. W. Roberts, Pleasant Green, Mo., 


T 


plainly evident in the preparations | pure Scotch and Bates, as well 


Mo. This 
choice and 
as some 
Scotch topped Bates. There are animals 
in this offering that are good enough to 
go in any herd in America. Catalog can 
be had by dropping a line to Mr. 8. W 
Roberts, Pleasant Green, Mo 


and W. P. Harned, Vermont, 
offering contains some very 


After the sale of Purdy Bros. at 
ris, Mo., on Nov. 13, Mr. O. Harris in- 
vited a number of those who attended the 
sale to inspect his model herd of Here- 
fords. For the last two years Mr. Harris 
has secured a goodly array of ribbons, 
which clearly establishes his herd as a 
mode! one. After viewing the herd and 
Mr. Harris’ fine farm, the visitors were 
entertained at a most excellent dinner, 
which made them think Mrs, Harris and 
daughter were as noted for getting up a 
feast as Mr. Harris is breeding prize win- 
ning Herefords, 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The first an- 
nual sale of Shorthorn cattle of Rogsdal, 
Turner and Bailey was held at 
bina, Mo., on Nov. 12. It was a success, 
although the foreign attendance was 
hardly up to expectations, and the pro- 
moters of this new enterprise for Shel- | 
bina are very well pleased with the re- 
sult. The local attendance was fairly 
good and a good portions of the stock 
was bought by Shelby and Monroe coun- 
ty buyers. Purchasers from a Some 
were George Bothwell, Nettleton, Mo.; 

V. Young, Palmyra, Mo.; R. B. Pari. 
Marshall, Mo.; Buchanan Bros., Moberly, 
Mo., and W. M. Miller, Huntaville, Mo. 

Much good was accomplished by the 
sale. Shorthorns are being favorably 
spoken of in crowds where mention was 
seldom made of them before. Buyers 
realize that they have made good bar- 
gains, and those who did not buy som»- 
thing are now kicking themselves for 
having lost a splendid opportunity for 
buying some pure blood for their herds. 


Those selling for 100 and over are as fol- 
lows: 
Knight's Lady, 3 years, Leon Cald- 
Well, Daomar, MO ous cisic<cscentene teas $106 
Lavender Rose Lee, 3 years, G. M 
ig, eR ee ee oe 13 
Ravenwood Beauty, 12 years, J. G. 
Douglas, Oak Dale ............:..+. 135 
Bertha 2d, 6 years, Buchanan Bros., 
Peete. RR: kid hcdde odbedsuwad cdices . 170 
Irene, 2 years, G. W. Batsell, Paris, 
WE. covvneonenss ve ukthesse} sdssbatsicne 106 
Twila’s Illustrations, 5 years, and 
iin ES 150 
Milk Rose, 1 year, George Bothwell... 10 


Countess Lonan of Oakland S4th, 1 


year, R. M. Simpson, Paris .......... 110 
T. A. BAILEY, Sec’y 
Evidently our readers have observed 


that at the cattle sales, as reported in 
our columns, many new breeders pur- 
chased the stock offered. This was also 


the case at the sale of Purdy Bros., at 
Harris, Mo., and it shows a satisfactory 
state of affairs. The stock offered at this 


sale were a well-bred lot, in moderate 
flesh. Prices obtained were satisfactory 
and the following is a list of animals 
who brought over $100: 

No. Name Price 
3. J. A. Shira, Linnville, Iowa....... $195 
4. T. J. Ryan & Son, Irwin, Iowa.... 10 
ll. R. M. Miller, Harris, Mo............ 100 
Be BS Fi yen: BS Dives i icciscccdices. 115 
11. R. M. Miller, Harris, Mo............ 100 
15. O'Donnell & Son, Harris, Mo...... 110 
17. J. L. Pigg, Harris, Mo.............. 125 
18. Geo. Bothwell, Nettleton, Mo...... 100 
24. J. D. Crumbacker, Pollock, Mo.... 200 
26. 370 









for the comfort and entertainment of all | 








26. Db. Crumbacker 

277. J. T. Ryan & Son. . 

| 98. J. T. Pigg. Newtown, Mo............ 110 
29. Robt. Everett, Millgrove, Mo...... 100 

30. J. Tompson, Lucerne, Mo........... 170 

31. J. D. Crumbacker vobedececee Ma 

32. F. V. Young, Topsey, Mo.... . 200 

33. A. W. Hart, Harris, Mo............ 130 

36. R. W. Crumbacker,Unionville, Mo. 

37. Geo. Bothwell 

42. Geo. Bothwell ........ .....s00. 

4. J. T. Ryan & Son “as 

46. E. Rushton, Harris, Mo............. 

47. W. H. Judd, Judgeson, Mo...... 100 

TD: MAA OR: 09s enh hi scan eck aiteil 115 

51. J. A. Thompson, Louisiana, Mo.... 138 
Thirty-five cows and heifers brought 





B 
| 





$120.57; 14 bulls brought 
49 head brought $5,670; 


$4,335; average, 
$1,335; average $95; 
average, $115.70. 


The . combination Shorthorn sale of 
Stewart, Keith, Littrell and Cottingham 
at Sturgeon, Mo., on Nov. lith, was well 
attended. The cattle were in good and 
excellent breeding. The bul! offering was 
mostly young and sold for rather low 
prices. We give below a list of buyers 
and prices that brought one hundred dol- 
lars or over. Forty head brought $5,160; 
average $129. 


No. Name. Price. 
1. A. H. Robertson, Clark, Mo........ $135 
2. John Harris, Clark, Mo........... . 230 
3. B. F. Turner, Saling, Mo........... 360 
ROE OR RN Ere in Re 350 
5. Geo. Wolfskill, Bucklin, Mo...... . 100 
6. P. R. Smith, Macon, Mo............ 120 
J ep RS oo re .. 160 
B, Gh, Ba CIDOB. HO. osc cecccnsegere cece 110 
10. Steinmetz Bros., Steinmetz, Mo.... 125 
11. R. Worth, Clark. Mo............ 120 
12. Alex. Keith, Sturgeon, Mo... 100 
3. Alex. Keith ake’ a . e 275 
15. J. R. Brooks, Clark, Mo 210 
18. J. R. Brooks ... . 245 
19. A. L. Bennett, Clark, Mo 155 
Be, Gs i MOEN acond edebccoceala tec 200 
B.ED webxes wochpcme’ cans beecsenon 120 
ke Aa WEIN. 's isha huachh bakes peuasdess> ne 120 
28. B. R. Smith, Macon, Mo........ 165 
2. E. W. Stewart ........ 220 
ee hn” CEs SE Sant encs. cahadicssoas 140 
33. J. L. Lowe, Macon, Mo.............. 135 
34, Nise Bros., Moberly, Mo............ 170 
at Ws Ma) GED Uedebtat bAckhe cidedes anaes 110 
40. = a Te ere en tee 100 





ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


Market Report Furnished by Evans-Sni- 
der-Buel Company. 





CATTLE—Conditions of trade this 
week about the worst this season; mar- 
ket has declined each day and closes dull 
and lifeless. Receipts heavy at all points, 
when we do not need heavy runs on ac- 
count of its placing beef on the market 
in competition with poultry. Bulk of beef 
steers here this week 2% to 40 cents lower, 
while cow and heifer butcher. stuff de- 
clined 40 to 75 cents. Best grades cow and 
heifer butcher stuff suffered more de- 
cline than fleshy grades used for canning 
purposes. Common canners declined 15 
to 2% cents, while best grades are 20 to 35 
cents lower than a week ago. Run of 
stockers and feeders moderate and qual- 
ity common; best grades about steady, 
common and medium classes slow sale at 
a shade lower prices. Milk cows with 
calves declined $2 to $ per head during 
the week. Top of veal calf market $7.25 
early in the week, but closes about 50c 
per cwt lower, bulk $6 to $6.50. 

Best native beef steers, strictly fancy, 
1300@1,700 Ibs., %6.50@7; choice export 
steers, 1,300@1,600 Ibs., $5.25@6; good ship- 


Har- | 


Shel- | 





77 
ping and ex steers, 1,300@1,000 Ibs., 
%.2506; fair te mcJium shipping steers, 
1,300@1,450 Ibs.,  $4.7505.50; steers, 1,20@ 
1,290 Ibs., rough to best, $4@6.50; steers, 
I ,000@1,190 Tbs., $8.7545.50; steers, jess than 

1,000 Ibs., $3.25@6.25; fancy corn-fed heif- 
lers, $4.75@5.25; good to choice heifers, H@ 
/4.50; good fat @rass heifers, $3.50@4; fair | 
|to good grass heifers, %@3.50; best corn- 
jfed heavy cows, $:.7501.56; good fat me- 
|dium weight cows, $@3.50; medium fat 
|cows, $2.75@3; heavy weight canners, $2.3 
@2.0; fair to medium canners, $1.50@2; 
| common and shelly cows, $1@1.50; choice 
jcorn-fed bulls, $144.25; good fat bulls, 
3@4.%; good fat bulls, $2.25@3.75; sausage 
jbulls, $2.50@2.96; good qualitied thin de- 
|horned bulls for feeding, %2.75@3; choice 
veals, l00@150 Ibs., $6.50@7; heayy fat 
veals, 4@6; good heretics, $@4;- thin 
jheretics, $2@2.50; good to choice feeders, 
jl. ,000@1,150 Ibs., 244.75; medium to good 
| feeders, 300@1,000 bs , $3.75@4; fair to me- 
dium feeders, 700@3800 Ibs., $@3.35; good 
|qualitied stockers, 60047750 Ibs., $3.25@3.75; 
fair qualitied steers, 600@750 Ibs., $2.75@3; 
| common steers, $2.25@2.50; good to choice 
| stock heifers, $2.8503.25; medium stock 
heifers, $2.50@2.75; common stock heifers, 
$2@2.0; dehorned and unbranded stockers 
jand feeders always sell a fraction better 
than others; good quality large young 
cows with good calves, $35@45; medium 
milkers, $22.50@62.50; common milkers, $15 
@%; strictly fancy milkers sell above $4, 

Southern Cattle—Receipts have been 
' heavier than we expected, about 150 cars 
more than last week. Owing to heavy re- 
ceipts at other markets, prices here de- 
clined almost @very day, and to-day clos- 
ed fully 4c lower than last Friday on 
both cows and steers. Receipts of bulls 
light, and prices are fully as strong as 
the close of last week. Receipts of calves 
light and prices active and strong, and 
to-day closed about $1 per head higher 
than this time last week, with bulk of 
calves selling from $9 to $11 per head. 

During the week ‘l«aas and Indian Ter- 
ritory steers averaging 540 to 1,320 pounds 
sold at a full range of $2@5.10, most of 
them going at $344.15. Cows and heifers 
brought $2@3.50, bulk $2.50@3.30; stags and 
oxen, $2.50@3.25; bulls, $22@2.9, and 
calves at $3@12 per head, the bulk of them 
going at $8.50@11. 

HOGS—Under heavy receipts the mar- 
ket broke badly the first three days of 
the week, but Thursday reacted 5e to 1c. 
A good clearance was made at the fol- 
lowing prices: Butchers’ and prime 
heavies, $6.20 to $).30; light mixed, $6.06 to 
$6.20; heavy pigs. $5.75 to $6; light pigs, 
$5 to $5.75; rough heavies %.580 to $6. 

SHEEP—With a fair run the market 
ruled slow and draggy, with lower ten- 
dencies. The week closes with best lots 
of sheep selling from $8.50 to $8.75; best 
lambs, $5 .to $6.25; bucks, $2.25 to $2.50; 
stockers, $2.25 to $2.75. 

Monday, Noy. 17 
ceipts were light 
slow and draggy. 

HOGS—-Prices ruled 10¢ to Ibe higher. 

SHEEP—Values were about steady. 


1902.—-CA TTLE—Re- 
but the market was 











SCOTCH 


4 few 


SHORTHORNS. 


Bulle and Heifers tor sale sired by the 
Scotch bull Lord Thistle, if taken soon. 


F. L. HACKLER, Lees Summit, Mo. 
Hightand Park Herd. 


Pol. Durham Cattle, Duroe-Jersey Hogs. Young 
tock of both kinds for saie. Inspection of the 
hera invited. Address 
c. W. Johnson, werington, Mo. 


oes CATTLE and large English 








ph kshire a all istered and = t 
best of breedia : Ay ORG uss, 


Write me. J. EB. 
+ «, Mo. 


BREEDING brine regen teens 
wp. vis 


FARM Bacar. moivinedn. 


ENGUISH Bite ticcded and’ extra 
ane WASHITING. Dorchester, Greene Oo., Me 
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HEREFORDS AT AU 


OF MAPLE CLEN 


. H. PUGH, of Carthage, Mo., at K 
DS SAL PAVILION, on ‘DECEMBES 10, 100an 1 MO 


DISPERSION 
Sidek VARE 


Thirteen head of Bulls, good ones—six imported. 
sold to O. Harris for $1,300). 


brother to Bruce ( 
Hereford and Evesham, that sueeeeds Mr. 


winner at Hereford Evesham, and halt brother to Laughing Water, first at Hereford and Evesham. 
The sale is composed largely of Cows that are dams of among the gre 
and calves are sired by Lucifer No. 108,930, that stood at the 


Their yearlings 


competition with all the foremost herds of this country. 


HER Ds. 


Include half bro‘her to Unionist, first at Hereford and Eves), 
Also half brother t@ Bvolation, wisn: 


Tr at 
; Olly, 
on either side of the 4: 
lantie 
prise calf herd st tei" rs 


ao 


These were bred by T. Morris 
Naves’ Protector at Sir Josegh Pulley’s ‘Lower Bato «’’; half brother to Lady Pp 


heed of Gaal fives 
W ite for catalogue to 


T. H. PUGH, cartuace, mo. 








COMBINATION 


SALE 





20--REGISTERED HEREFORDS--|1) 


in Northern Pens, Ft. Worth Stock Yards, 


FT..WORTH, TEXAS, 


TUESDAY ano WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 25 anv 26 
at 1:00 O’Clock P. M. Each Day. 


The lot consists of 50 COWS and HEIFERS and 70 BULLS, from 8 to 2 
months old. This is the fourth sale we have made at Ft. Worth in three years 


and it is the best lot of Cattle we have ever sent there. 


We invite you to come 


and see them whether you want to buy now or not. 


For Catalogues, acdres* GUDGELL & SIMPSON, 


Auctioneers: 
COL. F. M. WOODS, 
COL. R. E. EDMONDSON. 


INDEPENDENCE, Mo. 


SCOTT & MARCH, Belton, Mo. 
GUDGELL & SIMPSON, Independence, 
MRS. C. S. CROSS, Emporia, Kan” 
C. A. STANNARD, Emporia, Ken 








FOR SALE. 


Three fine Shorthorn Heifers and one Bull for 
$75.00. crated. Fine red Bersshire Pigs, 
ready to breed, cheap; Pure Bronze Tur at 
low prices. 8h ker & Co., H dsburg, Ky. 


Shorthorn Cattle, 


preter sop Oat ies aon! 
onor 
J.J. LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Mo. 


f= name of SAM W.. COX ware to the 
readers of Raral W 











Colman’s thap 
live-stock breeder in Shorthorm Oat 16th 
of Cedarview in use. | Up-to-date Po- 
na | 


d, Me., on K. 0. & Pt. 8. branc of 


Boake. Wrige ts 4 Fe S 
Prisco Syste 





H. W. KERR, 


BREEDER OF RED POLLED OATTLE. 
Good young bulls for sale._Oarlinvilte. Til. 








R.L. HARRIMAN, 


BUNCETON, MO., 


«Live Stock Auctioneer... 


Sales made anywhere on the continent. Thor- 
oughly posted in igrees, quality and values. 
: — ee ond ap-to-ate my eeseng Have 
arge Potronese ama jeading 

rite me Defowe fixing 


Jas. W. Sparks, 
Live Stock Auctioneer, 


Marshall, Mo. 
beweigpe 4 Lpeoeee on pedi- 
ues. Am sell- 
fis tor th for the | best breeders in 
America. rms reason- 





abie. 
Write me before claiming Gates. 





J. ZACK WELLS, 
Live Stock Auctioneer, Sweet Springs, Mo. 
Sales made anywhere on earth. 
Correspondence Solicited. 








W. D. ROSS 


OTTERVILLE, MO. 








L. DAYTON Gronge. Ta 
C. Galloway's Poland Obinas, B. PI Fymenth “pocks’ Live Stock Auctioneer, 
Ohoice Cockerels $1.00 each now. in season. Your Patronage soli Terms -«asonable. 
—————— ———___—__—_——— LS 





Herefords, 


Aberdeen-Angus, 


Grand Combination 
Sales WM isis i. isscscovcammae 


Shorthorns, 
Galloways 





CHICAGO, 


| 00--HEREFORDS--1 00 


| Sell December 4 and 5. 
For catalogues address 
C. R. THOMAS, See’y, Stock Yards, 
Chicago, Ill. 


| 00-ABERDEEN-ANGUS- | 00 


Sell Decamber 2 and 3. 
For catulogues address 
W. C. McGAVOCEK, Mngr., 
Mt. Pulaski, Ii). 


ILLINOIS, 


During Week of International 
Live Stock Exhibition 


DECEMBER 1 TO 6, 1902. 


A series of high class sales in which the leading herds of each of 
of the great beef breeds are represented by their best cattle. 





| 00--SHORTHORNS--| 00 


Sell December 3 and 4, 


For catalogues address 


B. 0. COWAN, Asst. See’y, 


Springfield, Ill. 


50--GALLOWAYS--50 


Sell December 5. 


For catalogues address 


R. W. PARK, Sec’y, Stock Yards, 


Kansas City, Mo. 


The Premier Beef Cattie Sales of the Year. 








FOR SALE. 


Minister 117294, Scotch Steward 178367. 


__40 Registered Shorthorn Heifers from 6 to 8 months 
~~old—good ones—at farmers’ Young Mary, 

Rose of Sharon, Josephine, Phyllis, ete., families, and sired by Lochiel 119976, Scotch 
Green, Mo. 


SAM W. ROBERTS, Pleasant 


CLOVER LEAF FARM. 


SCOTCH COWS and HEIFERS of th Butterfly 
Violet Bud, Princess Royal families and Seotch-topped Rose 
Sharons and Young Marys, all bred to the Seotch bull Barmw 
ton Royal 122721; also a few high-bred Saddle Horses. Call on or plain 


JOHN HARRISON, Auxvasse, Calloway Co., Mo. 











St. Lovis NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 
Located at East St. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. Louis. shoul: 
eee that their stock is billed disestiy to the _— 


National - Stock - Yards. 


C. @. KNOX, V.-Pres. ©. T. JONES, Gen. M’gr. L. W. KRAKE, As’st. Gen. Mn 





AN ATTRACTIVE SALE 


Shorthorns 


At BUNCETON, Mo., November 19. 


Scotch, Bates, Scotcoh-To Cows 
side, Cows Bred, ter Ane Drotgg et at 


For the Breeder 50--HEAD--50 


and Farmer..... a5 cows 9 eal 


Cooper county is the home of more good Shorthorns than an 
state. A good, practice!, useful lot of cattle that will sell for OS svogdaag wil rhe 
money for the purchuser. 
Sale under cover, beginning at 1:00 o’ clock p, m. 
For catalogue or other information write Cc. P. TUTT, Sec’y. 
Cols. R. L. HARRIMAN and W. D. ROSS, Auctioneers. 


Rn terwant China Breeders of Cooper county will hold a sale in the morning of November 19 
W. B. CULLY, Manager, Bunceton. Mo... 


GREAT COMBINATION SALE 


OF RECISTERED 


SHORTHORNS 


TO BE HELD AT 


KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS, 
Friday and 
day, November 28-29 


Saturday, 
-m. Bach Day, 


Commencing at 1:00 
ting of 


85 COWS and HEIFERS and 15 BULLS 


REPRESENTING 


Scotch, Bates, Bates with Scotch Tops 
and Scotch with Bates Tops, 


from the Herds of 
F. M. MARSHALL, Blackwater, Mo., 
SAM. W. ROBERTS, Pleasant Green, Mo., and 
W. P. HARNED, Vermont, Mo. 


For Catalogues, address 


SAM. W. ROBERTS, 


PLEASANT GREEN, Mo. 
RAVENSWOOD HERD OF SHORTHORNS. 








Two Years in Succession. Wisse’ 
ofthe Armour for best ages, Seen ee ee ued bythe 
~~ or » Ue 





Sunny Slope Herefords. 


150 head for sale, consisting of 50 very choice 

Cows from 3 to 8 years old, 50 Yearling Heifers, 

and 50 Bulls from 8to24monthsold. : : : ° 
Prices Very Reasonable. Write for what you want. 


C. A. STANNARD Kansas. 


HEREFORDS.. 


YOUNG STOCK FOR SALE. 
CUDCELL & SIMPSON, “au 


PROTECT YOUR STOCK AGAINST 


BLACKLEG 


By using “BLACKLEGINE,” which is our well known Blackleg V%* 
cine ready for use, and applied with on instrument that costs only 50¢- 







JAVA 64045. 





600 HEAD IN HERD. . 











PASTEUR VALCINE O41 LA. Tema Notsco 
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iums for the National Horse Show 


held in New York, Now. 17-22, 
to $30000. These horse shows are 
} thing because they put a value 
beauty, training and disposi- 


style 





the horse, which the track and 
jo not—speed being the. only 
with them: 


ries Caffrey, son of Gen, Knox, dam | 
ind, 2:22, by AbDdalialy Is; ts still | 
stud in the West at the age of 27 
Charles Caffrey is the only west- 
stallion now living with a record of 
ng sired the champions of three | 
He is the sire of Giles Noyes, 
holder of the race record for Ne+ 
raska-bred harness horses. Aakey, 
champion Kansas bred trotter, 
sired by a son of Charlies Caffrey, 
Louise Jefferson, 2:00% (wagon rec- : 
by a son of Caffrey, is the fastest 
rado bred trotter. 
of the most precocious young trot- 
it the Lexington track is a two- 
r-o'd gray Milly by Expedition, 2:15%, 
m by Axtell, 2:12. She is a member of 
Beachey’s stable, says the “Stock 
As a yearling she trotted quar- 
35 seconds, and last - Friday 
tepped a mile in 2:20 with a strong 
itherly wina blowing up the stretch. 
e week before she negotiated the track 
2:21, trotting the last quarter in 82 sec- 
ds. Libby Queen has an official record 
2:29%. She is almost faultiessly gait- 
i and seems to lack nothing in the 
of courage. She could not truth- 
be called an excessively. handsome 
having a coarse ear and a head that 
vuld hardly be selected as a model, but 
racing qualities would meet the re- 
irements of the most exacting critic, 
! if she doesn't make a trotter, then 
is altogether wrong and she 
be voted the worst sort of a counter- 
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BLUE BULL NOTES. 


By L.. E. Clement. 

\n investigation of the standing of 
k Dick, 27114, as shown by the of- 
ial organ of the American Trotting As- 
iation, reveals the fact that he does 
appear in that publication only as 
pacer that he is, with his record of 
.. After his retirement from the turf, 
late James Hayes bred a mare by 
rban, son of Mambrino Patchen, twice 
to Black Dick, The first was a filly and 
credited with a record of 2:204%. She 
sold at public sale in St. Louis and 

er brother was soid in Oklahoma. On 
Sept. 10th he started in 2:35 class at 

iuthrie and won the first heat in 2:19%, 

d finished fifth, fifth, third and fifth, 
uetting third money. Avgust Sist he was 

tside of the money at Perry, Okla. At 
Shawnee Sept. 17th he won first, second 
and fourth im 2;22%, 2:20%, 2:23%. ‘Vhis 
eason he “h h record, to 

Mary Tae. He Nov. ttn, 
1S, at Vicksburg, Miss., and got a rec- 

d of 2:24%, winning second money in 
two races. Mary Sullivan is credited to 
Black Dick, pedigree untraced. Black 
Dick, 2:114, is a brother to Daisy, dam 
Hal Patchen, 2:15%; Star Hal, 2:09%; 
Vestigee, 2:09%; Watcheye, 2:11%. In the 
Year Book we find Black Dick, pedigree 
ind history not recorded, sire of Black 
Dick, 2:11%. Here we have a horse with 

record of 2:11%, sire of two, one with a 

ord of 2:17%, probably a third with a 
record of 2:24%, with half a dozen more 
ready to step Into the list and no stand- 
ng in tae Year Book. 

Dr. David B. Morgan, of Fayetteville, 
\rk., author of the ‘“‘Twentieth Century 
Book,” advertised In COLMAN'S 
RURAL WORLD at a special price be- 

re Jan. Ist, is now making his annual 

ir of Southwest Missouri. Dr. Morgan 
well known throughout Kansas, Mis- 

iri and Arkansas, and is having a 
irge practice in his profession at all 
oints that he visits. That he is able to 
rder his work in lots of 26,000 shows that 

book is one that horsemen and farm- 

s appreciate and want. 

During the last week I had occasion to 

estigate the pedigree of Fred 8. Miles, 
red by Brown Hal, 16985, by Tom 
Hal, Jr., 16984, first dam Lizzette, by Ten- 
essee Wilkes, 2735, sire of seven trotters 
ind fifteen pacers, second dam _ Lizzie 

Moore, dam of two, and a sister to 

rown Hal, 2:12%,. third dam. Lizzie, by 

John Netherland and dam of Brown Hal, 

12%; Little Brown" Jug, 2:11%, and Di- 


1) 


217%, 


if 


Horse 


' younger horses not surpassed anywhere. 


old filly. Gai} Hamilton at the 








current that the good Missouri e 
Louisa M., 2:104%, by Strathlan, son’ of 
Strathmore, had been on a ringing excur- 
sion under the name of Daisy Cadmus, 
by Cadmus Hambletonian, taking a rec- 
ord of 2:12 on the half-mile track at 
Bowling Green, Ky. A mare that could 
do that was not outclassed and there is 
no excuse that could be offered for such 
a proceeding. 

The editor of “The Western Horse- 
man” has just given his articles of faith 
as regards the production of successful 
race winners. Trotting blood and more 
trotting blood, with thoroughbleod when 
you have to go outside of the known har- 
ness blood. I can subscribe to that with 
enthusiasm. In the current issue of his 
paper he calls attention to the blood 
largely unknown that produced the Red 


Bucks, Blue Bulls, Crockets and Legal 
Tenders of Indiana. Missouri has the 
Telegraphs, Pharios and Clinkers that 


have had no inconsiderable bearing on 
the prestage we have gained as a speed- 
producing state. We have some of the 
best sires in the world, and a class of 


Walnut Boy, 2:11%, as a sire is known 
wherever the English language is spoken, 
Redwood Redmon, 2:18%, as a sire stands 
on a par with anything that lives, con- 
sidering his age and opportunities, and 
that all of his colts that have been train- 
ed are now in the list. Tennessee Wilkes 
ranks with the greatest of the sons of 
George Wilkes. Hinder Wilkes among 
the greatest of the sons of Red Wilkes. 
We have two sons of Onward, Sagwa and 
Prodigal, both sires of speed, and I do 
not know if Midas is living or in the 
state or not. Wedgewood has a produc- 
ing son at Joplin in Halwood, sire of 
Sundown, bred by Dan Collins, owner of 
his sire. We shall hold our own with the 
speed-producing sections of the country, 
and we have some men who are learning 
to develop the speed in their charges. 
There are few amateurs that have bred 
and driven in public a mare that has 
trotted to cart a mile better than 2:20. 
Thousands saw E. Knell do this last fall. 
Jasper county has some sires that must 
be heard of in the near future. We are 
in the band wagon and we shall keep up 
our end of the show. 


~ NOTES. 


Hawley, in his notes to the “Stock 
Farm,” says: 
The performances of the, three-year- 


Lexington, 
meeting, added to her good races prior to’ 
the Kentucky meeting, must place her in 
the front rank of the trotters of her age, 
and while she failed to win the Futurity, 
her subsequent race in the Kentucky 
Stake clearly demonstrated that -she is 
the best three-year-old of the year, for 
she not only trotted a mile in 2:12%, but 
repeated in 2:134%. From a time stand- 
point, she has decidedly the best of all 
her competitors up to the present date, 
and in her last race in Lexington she met 
a very fast field and a remarkably good 
filly developed in her most dangerous op- 
ponent, Bugle. This filly was one of the 
number of youngsters purchased by a 
party of gentlemen visiting Round Top 
Farm three years ago with the view of 
racing them as two-year-olds. Ex-Mayor 
Hugh J. Grant was the purchaser of the 
filly by Athol, brother to Arion, out of 
Meta 8S. by Stamboul, known as Bugle, 
and in her rate at Lexington she won the 
first heat in 2:14, and was a good second 
in the second heat in 2:12%. Gail Hamil- 
ton’s record was 2:12%, and the fact that 
she is now the largest money winner 
among the three-year-olds of the year 
gives her another claim for first place, 
and, in passing, too much can not be said 
of the very remarkable showing made by 
Oakland Baron with his three high-class 
performers, Rhythmie, Baron de Shay 
and Gail Hamilton. From a time stand- 
point, the best heat of the meeting was 
in the West Stake, for by trotting the 
third heat in 2:07%, Chase succeeded in 
making the fastest heat of the meeting 
and the fastest third heat ever trotted 





vctor’s Jug, 2:29%. Here is a combina- 
n of the best producing lines of Hal 
1 Wilkes bleod and a grand individual 
t will appear among the younger of 
standard stallions owned and kept 
the stud in “Grand Old Missouri,” 
1 stable companion to Mark Ten, a 
rother to Magette, 2:04, and Meta, 
‘'4, both at Springfield, Mo. 
The sale of B, Letton & Son, reported 
the RURAL WORLD last week, 
iows Unat the good—ones bring good 
when offered for sale, no matter 
I noted that two of them that 
ight the best prices went to Mr. A. 
Kell at Fayetteville, Ark. Mr. Kell 
s had Zebu, by Regent, son of Onward 
( out of the great brood mare Zingara, 
Almont Rattler, in the stud, but had 
misfortune to loose him in September 
Mr. Kell has possibly one of the 
best brood mares in Arkansas, from 
h he has raised some good colts, 
‘g them a three-year-old gelding by 
son of Electioneer, that will 
be given an opportunity to try 
‘ualities as a race horse within the 
year or two. I was surprised on my 
‘ visit to Springfield to find the report 
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by what is called a green trotter. The 
last half of the mile was trotted in 1:08%. 
Conspicuous among the best trotters of 
'the Lexington meeting, and one of, if not 
the very best looking of all the horses 
lseen during the ten days’ racing. is the 
bay mare Alice Russell, by Gambetta 
Wilkes, that has been such a conspicuous 
member of Scott Hudson's racing stable 
this year. Her last start at the meeting 
was in the Walnut Hall Cup, in which 
she was secoid in the early part of the 
race and trotted very creditably through- 
out, ‘Tho mare had been sold the day 
previous to J, Schlessinger & Co. of 


ord she may accomplish great things as 
@ race mare. 

The victory of Kavalli must have been 
especially gratifying to the owner of his 
sire, and it is pleasing to note that this 
horse is a particularly high class pacer 
and one destined to reflect still greater 
eredit on his sire, Kremlin, a stallion 
that now gives every indication of being 
@ great success in the stud. The owner 
of Allen Farm has been extremely loyal 
to his premier stallion, pinning his faith 
to him when it seemed that his confi- 
dence had possibly been misplaced, but 
as in many other instances where the 
public has been quick to pass judgment 
on a stallion, the owner's faith has been 
rewarded, and Kremlin by reason of the 
many creditable performers that have 
been seen by him, becomes one of the 
promising sires of the decade, and in Ka- 
valli he unquestionably has sired a pacer 
of considerable class and one that I shal! 
expect to see in the free-for-all division 
within the next two years. References to 
Kremlin always bring to mind his vic- 
tory in the Transylvania, unquestionably 
the most spectacular race in the history 
of this classic event, and all that were 
fortunate enough to have seen it will re- 
member the marvellous flight of speed 
shown by the son of Lord Russell when 
he mowed down the leaders and trotting 
on the outside of his field won a most 


the strongest field of trotters that had 
ever scored for the word. 

The death of Onward recalis the early 
history of his career and the struggles 
of his former owner, Col. R. P. Pepper, 
together with his ultimate success, which 
was financially the greatest of any breed- 
er that ever lived In America. Onward 
was taken to South Elkhorn Farm at a 
time when the business affairs of his 
owner was somewhat involved. In fact, 
I have frequently heard him say that the 
stallion not only established for him a 
handsome fortune, but helped him out of 
a debt that was more than he could have 
carried had he not found just such means 
as this. Onward's racing career was lim- 
ited, the object of his owner being mere- 


of speed and trotting action, and while 
the stallion never made a great reputa- 
tion as a trotter, he was known as one 
of the purest gaited sons of George 
Wilkes, and nearly all of his get were 
like him in this respect. Colonel Pepper 
was forced to wait several years before 
he profited by his judgment in securing 
the son of George Wilkes and old Dolly, 
yet he never lost faith in his horse, and 
when the rich vein of speed was finally 
struck and the boom in Onwards was 
fairly begun, the Colonel owned so many 
of his get that he reaped a rich harvest, 
The first of his get to trot in 2:30 was the 
chestnut mare Emulation, at that time 
owned by Kalamazoo Farm, and this rec- 
ord was followed in quick succession by 
numerous youngsters, among these being 
the sensational filly Houri, whose racing 
ability, speed and great beauty attracted 
attention to her sire, and for the suc- 
ceeding five or six years South Elkhorn 
Farm reaped a golden harvest. I know 
from what Colonel Pepper told me him- 
self, and from having seen his books 
that the stallion Onward brought directly 
considerably over a quarter of a million 
dollars to the fortune of his owner. He 
brought the family from straightened 
circumstances to positive affluence, and 
in addition to the material benefits that 
he brought to the man that first pinned 
his faith in him, the stallion founded a 
family that is in my judgment destjned 
to be, if it is not Already, the greatest of 


any of therrone-of George _ 


HUNTING IN SOUTHEAST MISSOURL 











No, 2. 


In my last letter I closed with the first 
day's hunt, ending in capturing a large 
buck. The next morning after venison 
steak, fried squirrels, hot biscuits, good 
coffee, for breakfast, the men were sent 
to their respective stands, and in due 
time the drivers started with the dogs, 
one driver east with three or four dogs 
and the other west with about the same 
number. In less than twenty minutes the 
dogs that had gone west jumped a deer, 
and the running began, We were fearful 
that the dogs that had gone east, hear- 
ing the others, would make a break for 
them, but soon they started a deer. The 
deer run in opposite directions, and after 
making a few circuits, the dogs pushing 
them very hard, they made a break for 
the river, going into it four or five miles 
apart. Deer are very smart, and try to 
elude the dogs. Sometimes after swim- 
ming down the river a longer or shorter 
distance they cross to the opposite side. 
Then again they will swim down quite a 
distance, and take to land on the same 
side they plunged in, hoping to fool the 
dogs, which think they have ‘crossed the 
river, but the dogs get sharp, too, and 
after crossing hunt for the deer tracks a 
long distance, and not finding the tracks 
cross back and find where they took the 
land and off they start again. Deer never 
swim up the stream unless forced to. 
They float with the current. It is said 
each hair is an air receiver, and by ex- 


brilliant race over what at that time was | 


ly to prove that his horse was possessed | 


$5,000 Reward. 


can secure that amount 
who prove that any letter or 
endorsement which we publish in 


way, relative to the merits of 


uttle’s Elixir 





fs spuriows or untruthful. It needs 
new but the truth to supportit, It 
is ae the best veterinary 
remedy known to man 

‘ Used ani reed by Adams 


) Express Company. 

| Tuttle’s American Condition Powders 
—A specific for impure blood and all diseases arising therefrom 
cures rheumatism, 


Our 100-page book, 


™ 
mstantly 


Avoid all blisters; they offer only temporary relief, if any. 





sisting of roast venison, roast duck and 
squirrels, corn bread and biscuits, baked 
sweet potatoes, sweet potato pie and cof- 
fee. If any one thinks that 15 or 18 hun- 
jsr¥ men can't get away with a big lot of 
provisions he could have his opinions 
;changed by taking one meal with the 
Colman Hunting Club. Nearly all are 
double-fiste? farmers, no city dudes be- 
ing taken into membership. They are all 
| old-time deer hunters, and when piaced 
jon a deer stand remain with gum in hand 
ready for immediate action should a deer 
undertake to pass. Such a disease as the 
“buck ague"’ is unknown to the members 
of this club. 

After resting a couple of hours a coun- 
youl of war was held, and it was deter- 
, mined to make another drive. The stands 
were taken and the drivers started out 
with the hounds. Im less than an hour 
;the sweetest music ever heard by the 
hunter’s ear began. While the run was 
not a long one it was exciting, several on 
the stands expecting the deer to come to 
them, but it finally passed near the stand 
held by Cook Groves, who fired a dead y 
shot at him. He ran about 150 yards and 
fell. it proved to be a mammoth buck 
with six prongs on one side and seven 
on the other, with an estimated weight 
of 200 pounds. Mr. Groves said to him- 
self as soon as he saw him coming: 
“That head of horns is mine, and it is al- 
ready on the way to the taxidermist at 








Mexico, Mo., to be mounted in the best 
style of the art.’ 
The buck was brought to camp, neatly 


dressed and no further fears were enter- 
tained for.an. ample supply of meat for 
Sunday, or for several days thereafter. 
On Bunday every one took a good rest, 
wrote letters home and laid out plans for 
the coming week's hunt ; 

On Monday all were up early ready for 
the fray. It was hot long before the 
hounds were heard running, but they 
doubled and twisted around in such a pe- 
cullar manner that the old hunters of the 
party said they were chasing something 
besides a deer. The pursuit kept up for 
a couple of hours, when a large black 
wolf fairly flew by the stand of Jerry 
Simpson, the hounds jn hot pursuit. Three 
rifle shots were heard in quick succes- 
sion, but Jerry failed to bag his game. 
His excuse was that about all he could 
see was a black stréak running through 
his stand, and the cane kept the wolf 
partly hidden from view. He said ne 
could have surely ggt him with a shot- 
gun. The club has not determined yet 
Whether ve tma>@ pied ieacuse’ for rat 
ing to kill the wolf, The rules of the 
club are very strict; and any violation of 
them results in a trial, and the penalties 
are known to all old deer hunters. Many 
of the party will be lucky ff a part of 
their under garments are not considera- 
bly curtailed before they return. The 
wolves frequently serenade the club. 
They are attracted toeamp by the smell 
of blood, and their “how ing is hideous. 
, Last year they killed and eat a two-year- 
old heifer one night’ within half a mile 
of our camp after giving us a serenad>. 
They might have feasted on one of our 
' party if he had been caught out late at 
night, as the heifer was, though it is 
very rare that they attack human beings 
in this section of thé country. Other food 
is too plenty for them to feed upon. 

In the afternoon a long run was made 
for a deer, but he crossed and recrossed 
the river so often, going into it at unex- 
pected points that he finally escaped. 
Some of the party went duck hunting, 
bringing in nice bags of game, and the 
following day a roast, duck dinner was 
indulged in, some of the party getting 
away with one and a half ducks each at 
a single meal. While there were no oys- 
ters to mix with the stuffing of the ducks 
our cook used apples in their place, and 
they served a good purpose, and we pro- 
pose to recommend their use at home. 
Capt. Heckman, the expert fisherman of 
the club, caught a large cdtfish to-day, 
which was carved into’ steaks, fried>in 
the best style, and that and fried squirrei 
supplied the repast for supper. Many 
doubtiess think that the meais in the 
hunters’ camp are poor, but we doubt if 
there is a man in our party that would 
exchange a meal here for the best that 
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the Planters’ house or the Southern hotel 
could afford The excitement ot the 
chase, the tramps to and from tne 
stands, the chaffing that members get 
for any dereliction of duty, the healthful 
exercise and the pure air give appetites 
that are unknown in city life. The dispo- 


sition to hunt and fish seems to have been 
transmitted through thousands of gener- 
ations. It is a part of the primitive life 


run wanted to shoot at him, but Vivion 
told him not to fire. It is thought when 
his case is reached on the docket ana | 
tried, it will go very hard with him. He | 
came to camp for the hounds, and they 


were taken to the tracks and soon the 

forests rung with the melody of their | 

music. Talk about the music of the 

piano or any other instrumental music PP 

it does not begin to compare with that of WHEN ACCIDENTS HA EN 

and you n ver know just when that will be 
reliable, 


atkins’ Ve 


A burn, @ bruise, a frost-bi 


the hounds, especially 
fond of the chase. 
The dogs did not run before they | 
Jumped another buck, and part or the 
pack followed one and the other part the 


to those who are it’s very convenient to have at han 


dependable remedy, like 


etabie Anodyne Liniment. 


te, & cut or a sprain, an attack of rheumatism, cholera 


1 a good, 


far 


morbus, cramps, diarrhoea, flux 





pelling the air which they are able to do 
nothing but the noses of the does and 
fawns are visible, but the bucks cannot 
Ride their horns, and thus give them- 
selves away. In each of these cases while 
long and exciting runs were made, neith- ; 
er of the deer were killed 

All returned to camp tor dinner, con- 


other deer. The runs Were the longe:t imeatiog. You want something to help you, and ‘you Wnt it hicks ae 
that have yet been made. One of che gL Sa & really reliable remedy, so as to have it by you when yon need ke ? 
bucks ran through Jerry Simpson's years the best ~ awe B, i an = i pasa ay a and beast, has been for 40 
2 em y know 4 pecu 
stand, sixty steps, he says, distant only and gets at the root o the trouble on dees an ethos Gee ~—_ 


other liniment. 

Liniment is sold by our traveling salesmen through 
t called on you, send us your name and address at once, 
promptly supplied. Price $1.00 and your money back if it 


liniment you ever used. 
s’ Home Doctor and Cook Book free. 
ses of man and beast; contains numbers 


Seabe reatment for al! common disea 
valuable recipes, weather forecasts and an immense amount of interesting and useful 
ome and farm. Something for every member of the family, old or 


rati lities, 
Peaking” Wepctab 
the country. 
and we wil 


e 

If our agent has no 
oO 

ian’t the best lini 

Watkin 


Gives home t 


from him, and he fired only one shot at 
him. He claims he hit him, but if he 
did be brought no evidence of it to camp 
in the way of blood-stained leaves, Some 
of the members think they would have 
had the nose bleed or given themselves a 
eut to have got blood and 


information, for bh 
young. Send for copy free. 


put on the 
| leaves, rather than come into camp with TaE). 0, WATRING MEDIAL 68, 31 LnexTY st. | Winena, MINK. U.S.A. 
no evidence of hitting the deer. His case “a > oe Se 


Was put on the docket. The buck kept 
up his running at full speed and broke 
for the river to fool the hounds if possi- 
ble. Neither of these fine bucks were cap- 
tured. The dogs followed them from day- 
light until near noon. The land on which 
these hunts are made is almost perfect'y | 
jevel, and much of it is covered with 

cane growing from three to five feet high. 
The river bends in all directions, and 
there are at least six or eight miles of 
river to be guarded. While we know 
many of the deep crossings, yet when 
they are hard pushed they are liable to 
plunge in almost anywhere, and this 
makes deer hunting so uncertain here 
In the hills we can capture certainly one- 
half of all that start, for old deer hunt- 
ers can tell by the lay of the land just 
where they are most likely to run. But 
this letter is already spun out too tong 
OBSERVER. 
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LEADER” FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS. 
For uniformity of loading, evenness of pattern, strong shooting qualities 
and all-round superiority, Winchester Factory Loaded “Leader’’ Shells 
~ excel, The next time you buy, insist upon having these shells. : : : : 
® THEY ARE THE SHELLS THE CHAMPIONS SHOOT. 
xa RARAAKSSEEEY 


A Grand Premium Offering. 


We Offer to Our Readers One of the Grandest 
Premiums That Was Ever Presented 
for Their Consideration. 

A $45.00 Sewing Machine Absolutely Free! 

Warranted for Twenty Years. 
For months we have corresponded with and visited the 


Soctarae of sewing machines throughout the United States 























leading manu- 
with a view of 
Taian Bt remerge pertest in workings, beautiful in ite con- 
magnificent in its general appearance. As we rejected one 
machine after another because they were wot goed enou + 
we were told we were too critical—that we woul 
ng such a hi as we said we must have, and would have to 

offer to our subscribers. Atlast wefound what we jong bad sought, and 
arranged with one of the largest manufacturers in the world to eu ply us 
with a Sewing Machine, which we know is the best that can be Obtained, 
and is the most beautiful we have ever laid our eyes upon. Of course we 
had to have a name for this machine, and e appropriate, therefore we 
have called it ‘*‘ RURAL WORLD,’ thatbeing the same name asthis 
paper, and we trast and believe that it will be received into the homes of 
our subscribers as acceptibly and satisfactorily as is CoLMAN’s RURAL 
ORLD, and as ovr paper has been received during the past fifty-four 











pears. 
When we say we will give you the 


“Rural World Sewing Machine” Absolutely Free 


we mean by that you need not pay any cash for it unless + ou so desire. It 
is our intention and desire to increase the circulation of CoLMAN’S RURAL 
WoRLD from 60,900 to 100,000 within the next few months. This we can 

do it we have the ist and co of our subscribers 
iO not ask them to aid us in bringiag this about without a generour 
reward, and intend that they sha'l be well repaid for their efforts. 

Our HIGH-ARM BALL-BEARING RURAL WORLD SEWING 
MACHINE is guaranteed for twenty years. It is perfect in its workings, 
and one of the handsomest, smoothest running and easiest operating machines that you have ever seen, If within the next twenty years the machine does 
not fulfill the guarantee we make, we wil) take it off your hands and return your money. 
each machine we send you the following attachments: Ruffler, Under Braider, Quilter, Foot Hemmer, Tucker, Thread Cutter, 
Binder and four Hemmers of assorted width 
Esch machine makes what is known as a doub 
tentotited, 


e 
needle is straight 
hardened carefull 








Lo 
je lock stitch—that is, itusestwo throads, which are kept under the center of the goods, forming a per- 


is handsomely designed, well proportioned and beautifully ornamented. The needle bar is round, mace of steel and finely finished. The 
and aesoetieg. The bobbin-winder is the new aatomatic pattera, and ts perfect in its workings. The principal bearings are case- 
y grounded fitted, the feed is double, extending both sides the needle, and fs positive in ite action. The shuttle is cylindrical in 
shape and made of polished steel and is se'f thresding The stitch regulator is on the bed plate. directly in f:ont of the arm of the machihe, and therefore 
most convenient he length of stitch can be changed without removing the goodsfrom the machine. The wood is quarter sawed oak of a very beautiful 
design with a very handsome polish. 


WE WILL SEND YOU OUR “RURAL WORLD” SEWING MACHINE FOR 
40 Subscribers and 612.50 Cash. 
Li 


at 50c each 15 Subscribers at 50c each 
7 50c ia 0 “« - 0: . 


: and @ 2.50 Cash. + 35.00 + 
30 ‘“ “500 “ 5.00 rT 5 ** 500e “ 17.50 
25 “ “50c * os 7.00 “ 2 ** 50c “ ty 19.00 “ 
20 “ “ 50c oe oe 10.00 La 


or we will send COLMAN's RURAL WORLD one year to any person, whether a new or old subscriber, and one of these elegant sewing machines for $20.00. 
you bave already paid your year’s subscription, and would like to have one of these machines, we will make you aspeciai price of $19.15. 


Description of the **Rural World” Sewing Machine. 


You cen have the machine as foliows: 
fin'sh is copied from the ancients, who, wh: 








highly polished,with plain finish and beautiful grain, or Oak, marquetry finish, as shown inthe cut. This 
denizen to embellish som particular pieces of substantial wood, would inlay it with precious woods of 
t ferent colors, reproducing vines, flowers, birds, ete. The reproduction on this one shows a beautiful seroll work in colors, and makes one of the most 
o aatifal articles of furniture you ever saw. The finish has ail the appesrance of having been inlaid with precious woods; the tracings around the handles 
are ho my bee anp rape and on pad sover of the machine is also avery handsome scrol, in the same beautiful imitation. You can have your choice of the 
machine in p uetry inish. 
Now le little neart to hearttalx. You know you can’t get something for nothing in this world; as the old saying is 
bor.” We mane you the best proposition that you ever had to get a sew! hi A to tak 
URAL WORLD, with you. go and call on your neighbors, show them the best agricultar 
r fifty-four years; that he i ry of United States, and one of 
COLMAN’s RURAL art 
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of bees, boge, sheep, horses, cattle; treats 

where: Lo xchange ideas and write of such thi 
that is misleading, but that it is authori 
special intere: t to those who live on fa 
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and go out an 
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e don 
ke the family horse and 
bacribers to get one of 
these machines absolutely 
Suppete ave alittie hard work at the start, what of it? You cannot get enything without 
hard work, and you are sure to get somewhere near the number of subscribers that wil) obtain a machine 
tor you, and if you don’t pet quite epough you will see that our proposition is such that, taken in con: 


nection with the subscribers you obtain, and then by paying a smali amount of cash you can easily get 
Are These Machines Any Good ? 


a machine. 

Wel', we should say they are, and they are 
justso good that we guarantee them to you for 
twenty years. 40 show you the perfect faith we 
have fn them, and our desire to do what is fair and 
squere with you, we will say that after you have received one of these 
r achines you can try it in your hom, and if, after a trial of ninety 
days, you are not thoroughly satisfied with the machine, do not 
consider it as easy ranring, as lect in ite workings, as handsome in 
every way as any which are usually soid at from #46 to #66, all you have 
to do is to advise us of the fact that you are not satisfied, and we will 
take the machine back and return you the money #8 s00n as you 
ask i 


Don't Delay, fo to Work at Once. 


The Holidays are coming on, and we want to increase our sub- 
scriptions many thousands by the first of January, and you could not 
select a more appropriate present than one of these ‘‘ OUR RURAL 
WORLD SEWING MACHINES.’’ You have no idea how easy 
it will be for you to getone of these machines if you willtry. This is 
the season of the year when you can spare the time to visit among 
your neighbors and earn one of these machines. 


DON’T PUT IT OFF. 


Colman’s Rural World, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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START OUT TO-DAY. 











of man that has not yet been bred out of 
us. Man in his primitive state gained his 





Vienna, and will be shipped i diate'y 
to Austria, where she will be raced. This 
is a rare looking mare, and she goes 
without any weight and needs no boots, 
and is just the kind that will appeal to 
the foreigner. I know of no trotter that 
started at the Lexington meeting that 
would make quite such a road mare as 
this one, yet so great is her gameness 
and so superior her racing qualities that 
she will doubtless be destined for the 
track. I think Alice Russell unquestion- 
ably the best’ trotter that Gambetta 
Wilkes ever sired, as she has all the 
good qualities that characterize that 
family, and is certainly the gamest mem- 
ber of the family, being in this respect 
one of the most conspicuous trotters seen 
this year. Second only to Alice Russell 
in all the qualities that go to make up a 
road mare and possibly a little the supe- 
rior of the latter in point of beauty is the 
bay mare Belga, that put up such a gal- 
lant fight against Dr. Strope on the last 
day but one of the meeting. This mare is 
by Jack Dawson, a son of Director and 
Favorita, and her dam is now owned by 





by these occupations, and 





E. F, Kleia: Wilton J 
importer and breeder "ot prize-winnt: 
Horses and Scotch bred 8h acc 
dard Polled Durham cattle; 
asters es oot ot patie sale, cat 
19 lorses le 
will go to southern California before winter. 


,towa, 
sten- 
forsale If not sold 
tie on November 
On account of il) health I 


many of our best men, even of the pres- 
ent day, take their highest enjoyments 
when indulging with the rod and gun. 





By R. Boyiston Hall. 


is offered at $1.00. 
hor at No. 8 
Boston. 


Send orders to au- 
Place, Roo 


Shoeing Horses 


To close out last edition this boob 


mune with her, and relieve themselves 
from the cares and anxieties of business. 


son, McKinley and 
lighted when opportunities were afforded 
them to get rod or gun in hand, so they 
could hie away to the stream or forest 
in quest of fish or game. But game espe- 
cially is disappearing so fast that the 
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rows” 


and all blemishes on horses cured with 


time fs soon coming when the sweet 
musie of the hounds and the sound of the 





through the hunter's frame. 

Another day's hunt has been indulged 
fn. Vivion, in starting for his stand, 
when not a quarter of a mile from the 
camp, encountered a big buck who gave 
@ great snort and started te run. Vivion 
failed to shoot at him or after him. His 
excuse was that he could not see him 
distinetly, but he sald he could see his 
white tail and his head of big horns. The 
Pmembers of the club think his failure to 
fire at him was a very serious offense, 
especially as he was within twenty steps 
of him. Dr. Toalson was just behind 
Vivion, and when the deer had started to 
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They like to get back to nature and com- | 


All our late presidents—Cleveland, Harri- j 
Roosevelt—were de- | 


horn will no longer throw a thrill of joy 
| 





his Beautiful 100-PI 


95 order of Groceries listed below. This order of groceries alone 
i73 this beautiful, complete $15.00 dinner set absolutely free of 
igh grade dishes is that you show it to your neighbors and friend 
DINNER SET is full size and beautifully decorated with flowers and le 
color pat on under the glazing and comprises: 12 tea cups 
12 dinner plates, | milk pitcher. 1 bow! breakfast plates, 

sauce dishes, 1 pickle dish, 33 ple 

a r. a 


ECE DINN 
With our $16. ries alone costs $22.50 
besides giv char; 
100- e set 0! e 


95 a saving to of $5.55 

‘ ree present of ints pb em 
aves. in alight b 

12 saucers, 1 covered butter dish 43 hea 

12 butters, 1 cream pitcher, 1 gravy boat, 


100-Piece Decorated FREE 

#@ Ibs - 10 

lb, Bo: mS - « @ ” 

8. Choice Mixed Green and Black Tea - 1.56 

8. Reid’s Best Mocha and Java Coffee - 2. 
Imported Castile Soap . 
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Home Circle 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
THE LILY 








A tall, stately lily one day drooped its 
head 
Neath the heat of the sun in the sky, 
And said with a touch of her former 
sweet self, 
“Oh, I wish you would pass me by. 
“Your love is too fierce—I would rest in 
the shade, 
And drink dew with the violet sweet; 
You hurt me, you burn me, you sap all 
my life, 
And cast me all crushed at your feet. 


“You're cruel and jealous, and fault-find- 


ing, too; 
If I chance for a moment to speak 
To Mr. Spring Zephyr, who passes this 
way, 


Or even Sir Robin, so meek. 


“And if I should happen to cast just one 
glance 
At the butterfly sailing so high, 
You pour down your wrath with such 
terrible force 
I am crushed and am ready to die.” 


And the Sun, discomforted, soon hid his 
face; 

But he longed for his dear Love again; 

He wept till the flowers all covered their 


heads, 
And exclaimed, ‘“‘What a terrible rain.” 
The poor little Lily, so proud and so 
grand, 
Gave a sigh of relief as she said: 
“At least, for awhile, I am free from the 
Sun,” 
And she smiled as she tossed her fair 
head. 
The wind and the rain beat and tossed 
her about 
Till she lay at their feet in the cold, 
The Zephyr, Sir Robin and Butterfly gay 
Sailed on, as did Lovers of old. 
Alas, for the Lily, alas, for us all, 
When the winds of adversity blow 
It batters and beats us, and knocks us 


about, 


And takes all our strength sure and 
slow. 
—AGNES BISBEE. 
Written for the RURAL WORLD. 


“ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME.” 





The vision of a shoe with a shining 
patent-leather front and a shabby, run- 
down heel arises in the mind while view- 
ing the style of architecture set forth in 
the average city house. At first glance 
the beholder is impressed by the heavy 


granite copings, the crenalated towers 
and fiying buttresses, and front doors 
that need only a portcullis and a warder 
to suggest a feudal castle. If that warder 
came up the alley he would be at a loss 
to decide which rickety little postern 
gate, which cheap wooden back porch 
and which severely plain rear elevation 
belonged to the baronial hall he sought. 
In house-building the almost universal 
demand is for impressive, showy effects, 
to which good taste and convenience are 
alike sacrificed, while houses are rushed 
together in such haste that their rapid 
deterioration is not to be wondered at. 
A man can almost order a house on 
Monday morning and on the following 
Saturday night have it turned over to 
him finished, provided there is no lock- 
out at the stone quarry, no strike on 
among the hod-carriers, and the plasterer 


has the requisite amount of sand. The 
walls of the house may be a little damp 
and the varnish a little sticky, and some 
of the flues may not be carried above the 
second floor, but the owner moves proud- 


ly in and rejoices that he is saving rent 
while cheerfully shouldering the burden 
of taxes, repairs, insurance and improve- 
ments, both needed and not needed, to 
the amount of said rent. 

To be sure he has the comforting as- 
surance that the place is his own, and 
he scorns the hint that a time can come 


when he may wish for some one to help 
him let go. 

Each year there are miles of houses 
built to be sold—along with the buyer. 


Their advertisements have an open, can- 
did air about them, and so do the houses, 
especially in winter, and the beguiling, 
“key next door,” or ‘“‘open daily,’ invites 
the home-seeker to “call and examine.”’ 
The street may not be paved, but it will 
be. The sidewalk may not be laid, but it 
is to be done soon. The snowy plastering 
hides the thin walls; the woodwork has 
not begun to warp; the flues are still sup- 
posed to draw, and the windows are 
thrown wide open that the view may be 
seen, and not their warry glass. Outside, 
the yard has a filling of ashes and tin 
cans with a veneering of emerald sod, 
which is still living on the soil it brought 
along with it from the country. Taken 
altogether, the house, with its newest 
and best foot foremost, talks as elo- 
quently as the most persuasive house 
agent, and the home-seeker is taken in, 
and next week takes his family in, and 
Dame Care arrives with the first van- 
load of goods and puts her bicycle under 
the stairs. 

The shades of evening fall, along with 
some other shades whose springs won't 
work, and Mr. Home-seeker, whom we 
may now call Mr. Homegotter, goes to 
light the gas. It won't light. The gas 
man attached the meter and presumably 
turned on the gas, but what he turned on 
was the stuff with which pneumatic tires 
are inflated. The gas mains have not 
been laid in that street. Dame Care thus 
early lays her hand on Mr. Homegotter’s 
shoulder and they go out together to buy 
candles. The winter is spent in putting 
up storm doors and weather strips; in 
thawing out exposed water pipes, coax- 
ing the furnace to draw and the coal 
ler to extend his bill. In the spring 
a foo%-thick layer of tin cans and brick- 
bats myst be peeled off the yard, good 










until the last few years 


F. J. Cheney & 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, is only constitu- 
tional cure on the mar It is taken in- 
ternally in doses from 10 drops to a tea- 
spoonful. It acts directly on the blood 
and mucous surfaces of the system. They 
offer one hundred dollars for any case it 
falls to cure. Send for circulars and tes- 
Address 


F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, T5c. 
Hall's Family Pills are the best. 


earth substituted and the whole re- 
sodded. 

Trees and shrubbery must be set out 
and some line fences run, In the fall a 
more satisfactory furnace must be put in 
and a defective drain relaid in the cellar. 


The six by eight coal shed is replaced by 


tions made. The following spring the 
street is paved and the sidewalk laid. 
Their bills come in along with those of 
the paperhanger and the carpenter, who 
moved the stairway and cut some new 
windows. Just as Mr. Homegotter set- 
tles down to really enjoy his home along 
comes a man who puts up a steam laun- 
dry next door, with a small livery stab‘e 
in its rear, and he is glad to sell his 
house for half what it cost him. 

Has he learned anything? Nothing. 

Will he buy another house? He will; 
that is, unless he has had forced upon 
him the perpetual lease of a narrow 
house in a quiet lot whose grass he does 
not have to get up and cut. 

ELIZABETH FIELD. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
PROFESSIONAL WRITERS. 


Ella Carpenter, did you refer to an ex- 
perience with “correspondence schools” 
for journalism, etc? Can you recommend 
these schools? Can any one? In my Ca- 
pacity of department editor I am fre- 
quently called upon for advice, and I 
have had sent to me quite a lot of the lit- 
erature pertaining to those schools; but 
I am shy of recommending them, I think 
one would make about as much headway 
with a good dictionary, grammar, rhet- 
orice and hard, sharp study of them as 
with the “schools,”’ and would thus save 
their $20. It is all very well to quote “‘in- 
dustry,”” but one has to have a taste—a 
“turn” for literature in order to direct 
his industry. To succeed at anything, 
whether we are fitted for it by nature or 
not, one must work hard. There is a 
mechanical part—a trade education—nec- 
essary even to the profitable use of the 
pen, and it is a lamentable fact that the 
literary aspirant will not ‘take telling.” 
Most of them, especially the young, know 
it all! 

One woman wrote asking my assistance 
in getting her a position as proof-reader 
in a publishing house for which I work. 
She “thought she would like that work, 
and she knew she could do it.” There 
were in two ordinary note-size pages of 
manuscript ten misspelled words, two or 
three commas, one period, something like 
a score of quotation marks that were 
thrown in just anywhere, and four abso- 
lutely unnecessary parentheses. Capital 
letters were used with a perfect abandon 
of recklessness, and to crown all else the 
pronoun “I” was written every time in 
what we printers call “lower case,’’ with 
no dot over it! I submitted the letter to 
the business manager. He was a gentle- 
man, and wrote her that the proof-read- 
ing department was fully supplied— 
thanking her for her offer of service. But 
she never forgave me for her failure to 
get the place. 

One of the main requisites for sucess 
in any line is continued hard work, and 
continued cheerfulness. One of our finest 
periodical magazines has the following: 

“To write successfully means to serve 
a long and hard apprenticeship; it means 
to do many things badly in order to do a 
few things well; to read many authors, 
and good ones; to live with words till one 
knows their value; and it means, too, 
that one must know something about the 
reality of life. In short, writing is 4 
trade, just like bookbinding, or typeset- 
ting. It is different, of course; it has its 
higher side, we believe, but to think only 
of the higher side and ignore the trade 
part is to prepare one’s self for a great 
disappointment. Decidedly, the novice 
should not expect to earn pin money by 
setting down her day dreams, when suc- 
cessful authors are obliged to slave day- 
time and night-time in order to learn the 
mechanics of the art. 

The pecuniary reward is not great. 
There are shining exceptions, but the ma- 
jority of the people who live by the pen 
find it a pretty hum-drum existence. 
* * * The profession of authorship is 
not all that you have painted it in your 
dreams. You will be happier and have 
more money if you stick to the school, 
desk or the typewriter. 

In the literary field everything is meas- 
ured by its commercial value, and ‘‘turn- 
ing out ideas” is a rather laborious pro- 
cess. The competition is by no means 
small, and there is always delay, uncer- 
tainty and disappointment. 

HELEN WATTS M’'VEY. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
A HUSKIN’ BEE. 





In ye olden time, forty or fifty years 
ago and longer, when the golden corn 
was ready to be garnered there would 
happen along in the month of October 
or November a ‘“‘Huskin’ Bee.” At th's 
time of the year the days are generally 
just beautiful and the nights clear and 
cool, making it very pleasant for such a 
frolic as usually accompanies a “huskin.” 
Jack Frost has a tendency to make one 
feel that hoary old winter is fast ap- 
proaching, and we who live on the farm 
must be hustling to get in our supply of 
hickory nuts, walnuts and chinquapins, 
of which we children were very fond, and 
where farm labor was scarce this fashion 
of having a crowd to help shuck the corn 
for winter's use was quite a common 
one. 

Far and near would come the news of 
a “huskin” at some farmer's, and if we 
felt like engaging in a frolic, then the 
rumor was hailed with delight, for it 
meant a general good time for old and 
young—a merry making for all. It was 
a party (using the phrase of to-day) 
where the old ladies met to discuss cur- 
rent events—if such and such a person 
were likely to marry © before the next 
moon or to tell of their many farm prod- 
ucts and how much apple butter she had 
made, the bushels of fruit dried and o* 
the many things stored away for the 
long winter to follow. Another would 
tell of her many quilts ready for the 
frame and of who she intended to invite 
to her quilting bee. The young maidens 
and children were not left out, either, for 
the more the merrier in those days, and 
everybody went with a good will and 
happy heart. I won’t attempt to tell of 
the “‘sparking”’ done at these gatherings, 
for fear I might implicate myself. The 
maidens were quite useful in assisting to 
prepare the midnight supper, after the 
corn was “done being husked,” then fol- 
lowing this came the dance '’till broad 
daylight. 

Now I'll tell of a “huskin’ bee’’ in my 
young days. I think it was in the year 
of 1857, before the war, during the latter 
part of October, that my father decided 
to have a “huskin,” for we had, as we 
thought then, an immense crop of corn, 
and we did not see how I was to finish 
my education if I must remain at home 











to shuck corn ali winter, so this idea of 


a brick stable and several sewer connec- 


getting me off to a boarding school by 
means of having the corn ready to be put 
in the granary, just put me in a wild 
state of excitement, so I spread the 
glorious news for miles around to come 
to Farmer Gough's to the “huskin” on 
Thursday night. 

I was about 18 years old, a big, brawny, 
tanned country boy that knew how to 
work, so this being the first of the week 
we, one and all, turned our whole atten- 
tion to preparing for this great event, as 
it seemed to me. We got our teams and 
wagons all in readiness for some hard 
work, and by the time daylight dawned 
I was in the field gathering. corn and I 
don’t believe I've ever worked harder 
than I did those few days. We gathered 
and piled the corn in a large circle, s0 
that the men could sit all around on the 
outside of the circle and throw the husk- 
ed corn over into the middle and toss the 
shucks behind them, making a circle of 
shucks and a large pile of corn in the 
center when done. This work we accom- 
plished, so that everything might be in 
readiness on that appointed night, for 
we were expecting a large crowd, as this 
was the first “huskin” of the season, and 
we wanted to keep them busy until 12 
Pp. m., giving them an appetite for what 
was to follow. 

Now for the doings among the women. 
My mother was an extra fine cook, but 
on occasions of this kind she always se- 
cured help in the person of old “Aunt 
Bridget,” a colored woman. Many and 
good were the cakes they baked of the 
old-fashioned sort in an oven before that 
big fireplace. And among the many good 
things was a roast pig and pumpkin pies, 
meat ples and genuine cider. 

Aunt Bridget scrubbed the floors and 
had things bright and shining, and after 
due preparation was made, both inside 
and out, then came the evening for the 
long-looked-for bee. 

I hurried with all my strength to get 
my evening chores done, such as milking 
the cows, chopping up pumpkins to feed 
to the hogs, carrying wood into the 
kitchen, and such, 

In the house all was bustle and excite- 
ment, so I sat down to eat my supper, 
but for some unknown reason and a very 
unusual thing, I had lost my appetite, 
whether it was the joy of getting to go 
to college or the anticipation of Fred 
Jones bringing his sister with him, I 
could not tell to this day, but I do re- 
member of having a liking for the fairer 
sex, and I was just a little bashful at 
that age. I then repaired to my room 
and “donned” my clean “hickory” shirt 
and new pants, and I was ready. My 
mother put on her new calico, and father 
“spruced” up a little, too, From sunset 
until after dusk we could hear the rattle 
of farm wagons on the gravel roads that 
wound around and among the hills and 
through the valleys; nearer and nearer 
they came, and as the silvery moon be- 
gan to throw its shimmering light on 
that great pile of corn, here rolled in the 
sturdy farmers, wives, sons and daugh- 
ters from all the countryside, while wag- 
onloads just brim full of people, some- 
times two and three families in one 
wagon; some came horseback and others 
walked. In that day we didn’t mind 
walking three or four miles at the least 
in order to attend a “huskin.” 

The men immediately went to the field, 
which was near the house, and so began 
the work whilst the women folks made 
themselves comfortable in the house, 
some helping with the preparations of 
supper, and I was about to forget to 
mention that each of the women brought 
Some kind of eating to neip rfeea tne 
crowd; others would join in the games or 
conversation as before mentioned. The 
little ones frolicked until a late hour or 
until sleep overtook them. Once in awhile 
a group of maidens would stroll out to 
see how the “huskin’’ was progressing or 
to chat with their sweethearts on the sly 
and sometimes they would join in the 
song with the huskers until the very old 
hills rang with the music of their voices. 
Occasionally if there chanced to be a 
good singer he would lead the rest in the 
old corn husking songs, and so every- 
thing would progress in a lively manner, 
but should there seem to be a slow move- 
ment among the huskers then we would 
see Neighbor Mason making his round 
and giving every man just one drink of 
good, old whisky, but, mind you, he had 
another man to watch and see that no 
one got the second drink. This they 
would sometimes do by changing places 
in the circle. Thus passed the happy 
hours, and just before 12 p. m. the corn 
was finished. Oh, such an enormous stack 
of golden ears I never did see, and what 
that meant for me not many knew at 
that time. 

Now to the house they went, where 
that long table fairly groaned beneath 
its burden of farm products, and after 
everybody had eaten of the bountiful 
supper then the large dining room was 
cleared of tables and chairs, the musi- 
cians stationed in one corner and old 
Uncle Remus, the best fiddler in the 
whole country, 

“Began to sound his A, 

Correct his pitch, begins to play, 
Stop, satisfied, and with the bow 
Raps out the signal dancers know.” 

In this manner the wee sma’ hours are 
passed, and soon the eastern sky begins 
to throw up the first faint signs of ap- 


proaching day, and all must depart, tired | 


and sleepy, but ready for another “‘husk- 
in’ bee’’ in due time. 
NEWELL GOUGH. 
(The 


above excellent article won the | 





HOW POES IT SEEM TO YOU? 


It seems to me I'@ like to go 

Where betis don’t ring, nor whistles blow, 

Nor clocks don’t strike nor gongs don't 
sound, 

And I'd have stiliness all around— 


Not real still stillness, but just the trees’ 
Low whisperings or the hum of bees, 
Or brooks’ faint babbling over stones 
In strangely, softly tangled tones. 


Or maybe a cricket or katydid, 

Or the songs of birds in the hedges hid, 

Or just some sweet sounds as these 

To fill a tired heart with ease. 

If ‘tweren’t for sight and sound and 
smell 

I'd like a city pretty well; 

But when it comes to getting rest, 

I like the country lots the best. 


Some times it seems to me I must 

Just quit the city’s din and dust, 

And get out where the sky is blue— 

And, say, how does it seem to you? 
—Eugene Field. 


MAMMY DINAH'S COOKING. 


Cooking is cooking in the south. 

It is none of your ladylike accomplish- 
ments. 

It is a strenuous career; wherein judg- 
ment and the critical appreciation of a 
discriminating palate must be added unto 
physical @trength. 

In other words, the culinary architect 
who constructs the digestible edifices des- 
tined for interior man in Dixieland is no 
mere disciple of a cook book. 

She is the concentrated essence of the 
art of cooking as she sees it, and a 
breathing exponent of its traditions. 

Mammy Dinah will tell you that the se- 
cret of her melting dainties lies in three 
things, the mixing, the “working,” and 
the fire, 

The first is an affair of much study, 
the second of muscle and the third re- 
quires the eye of the connoisseur. 

The beating of eggs for cake or egg 
bread is one of the first things the tyro 
learns. 

The yolks and whites are carefully sep- 
arated, and beaten till they stand alone. 

If for cake, the yolks are creamed with 
the batter and sugar before the whites 
are added. 

This rule, invariably adhered to, helps 
to make the loaf light. More work and 
less, if any, baking powder is another 
watchword. 

A tablespoonful of French brandy is 
often stirred into cake to give the desired 
leaven. 

DOUGH I8 BEATEN 
CACY. 

The “‘working,’* as in the case of the 
famous beaten biscuits of the south, is 
an affair that admits of no compromise. 

The flour, butter, salt and water well 
mixed, the dough is laid upon the biscuit 
board or table and the “biscuit break.” 

A wooden (usually oaken) paddle, much 
in the shape of a carving knife, comes 
into play. 

For possibly half an hour, till the dough 
blisters and cracks, mammy skillfully 
wields her curious flail. 

The dough is then broken into pieces 
with the hands—no knife or biscut cutter 
is permitted to contaminate it—the pieces 
are patted into shape and put into the 
pan. 

The result is a delicacy unknown north 
of Mason and Dixon's line. 

Mammy’'s corn pone, which secome such 
a simple combination, loses its potent 
charm under the hand of an amateur. 

One little point has been omitted. 

After the mixing of the sifted meal 
with a little flour, a pinch of salt, a 
Pinch of sugar and water, mammy sets 
it aside for an hour before she puts it in 
the oven. 

All manner of wisdom is brought to the 
Preparation of vegetables. 

“Roasting ears’ of corn borrow half 
their sweetness from their own husks laid 
over them during the roasting process. 

Turnips in winter never are sent to the 
table without a suspicion of sugar to re- 
store the flavor stolen by the frost. 

Again mammy's pickles acquire their 
clear green color from fig leaves, put into 
the weak brine with them. 

One flavor arises from the fact that 
just before using they are dropped into 
spiced and sweetened vinegar. 
PREFERS HARDWOOD TO COAL 

FIRE. 

For her fire mammy esteems hardwood 
far above coal. 

She scorns gas. 

Even heat is her requisite, and she can 
tell to a nicety when the proper tempera- 
ture has been reached, 

For meats ‘jess’ a squint at de open 
fire, honey,’’ is her desideratum, seldom 
obtained in these days of stoves. 

Mammy's oysters, however, when a 
brick hearth before a blaze is out of the 
possibilities, are roasted in a brazier of 
coals. 

To fry them she shakes them out of 
their own liquor, dips them in corn meal 
and drops them into boiling lard. 

Various dishes are the harbingers of 
the different seasons, 

Mammy may be counted on for boiled 
meat and “greens,’’ be the mercury up or 
down. 

“Mighty fine foh yo’ health, chile,” is 
her explanation for this article of her 
unwritten code. 

The darky woman of the old-fashioned 


INTO A DELI- 


third prize in the “Huskin’ Bee” contest. |C®0Khouse or the more modern kitchen, 
We welcome Newell Gough to the ranks | ike the picturesque artist that she is, 
of Home Circlers, and hope to hear more bins her faith to the superstitions of her 


from his facile pen.—Ed.] 


Poultry intended for the Thanksgiving | moods, indicative 


market should be given particular atten- 
tion during the next two weeks. Let tnem 
have all the rich food they wili eat, and 
keep them penned vp to prevent waste 
by exercise. 








calling. 

The fire becomes her prophet, in smoky 
of trouble, its snap- 
ping embers the forerunner of anger. 

Two articles of her ereed, in special, 
are worthy of note. 

If you want a cook to stay with you 


Inever set her to work to clean up a dirty 








The Man and the Hour 
meet by the time of an 


Elgin Watch 


Punctuality’s watch word is Eigen, 
Worn everywhere; sold everywhere; 
guaranteed by the world’s greatest 


watch factory. 


Booklet mailed fre 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 
Exam, Ivuimors. 








kitchen on her entrance into the family. 
She believes this an infallible sign of an 


to the trary, notwith- 
standing, she will consider it necessary 
to live up to it. 

In fact, if luck does not happen in of 
his own accord your cook will not be 
above meeting him half way. 

While a woman, even her dearest 
friend, will be chased from the threshold 
as a bird of ill omen, she will expend her 
utmost ingenuity on a lunch to tempt a 
male relation or friend to linger on his 
way home from church. 

Also, would you have her rest content 
to spend the year with you, contrive that 
a man shall be the first to enter her 
kitchen on New Year’s morning. 

He may be only the “ash gentleman” 
or the grocer’s boy; it is unimportant. 

She will regard him as her luck for the 
twelvemonth and welcome him accord- 
ingly. REPUBLIC. 








Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
ORIGINALITY. 





How little of the real thing in origin- 
ality exists to-day! We look around and 
see the routine of events being enacted, 
and wonder why so small a part is born 
of originality in its truest sense. 

The actor in every vocation of life fol- 
lows, more or less, in the footsteps of his 
predecessor. The new ideas and new im- 
provements are but an advancement of 
that which has previously been attained, 
and a continuance in the world’s work of 
progress. 

The high standard that has been reach- 
ed in the arts and sciences has only been 
accomplished through building on that 
which has come before—the inspiration 
was produced and the thought born of 
some idea or invention already material- 
ized and grown from its crude state to 
the standard where the greater improve- 
ment begins. Thus it is that in every 
avenue of progress the originality is 
founded on impressions already conceiv- 
ed and formulated by the minds of past 
generations. DYPE. 





Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syr 
up’’ the best remedy for Ohildren Teething. 





Poultry 





HOW I MANAGE MY POULTRY. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: 

There are sO many ways to manage 
this poultry business, and I suppose ev- 
ery one thinks that they have the best 
way, so as I have never said anything 
about my way, I thought I would just 
say a few words through the columns of 
the RURAL WORLD, and you can take 
it for what it is worth, and I will be sat- 
isfied. 

Now I am writing this more especially 
to the farmer's wives, like myself, who 
want to make the most out of the poul- 
try business and at the same time attend 
to their household duties in the way they 
should. 

Most of us will admit that the profit in 
poultry is in the eggs that we have to 
sell, and in order that we get eggs, we 
must keep a breed noted for their lay- 
ing qualities, and at the same time be a 
fowl that will bring you something when 
sold in the market. If you are breeders 
of the White Langshan you have all 
these good qualities, and more too. 

Make it a rule to market your hens 
after they are three years old, as at that 
age they are easily fattened and have 
lived the best of their days of useful- 
ness as layers. Of course, a hen at three 
years and older will lay, but not so 
steady. They will lay fewer eggs and 
want to set oftener. 

Don't try to overdo the thing and keep 
more hens than you can take care of 
through the winter, for over-crowding 
your fowls in a small henhouse with no 
ventilation through the winter is surely 
laying the foundation for unhealthy 
stock and in the spring when you are so 
anxious that they should be healthy. 

From 60 to 100 hens is enough for you to 
try to winter unless you henhouses are 
exceptions to some I have seen. Last 
winter I only kept 30 hens, this was every 
fowl I owned in the chicken line except 
one fine old rooster. My henhouse was 26 
feet long 10 feet wide and 6 feet in back 
and 8 feet in the front. It fronted to the 
south, and I have two full windows in 
the south. Nothing fine about it, just 
made of ship-lap and shingled. The re- 
sult was that from these 30 hens, all pul- 
lets but about six or eight, I got eggs 
enough to buy all our groceries, flour and 
everythirig except our meat all winter 
long. I had eggs to use in my cooking 
whenever I wanted them, and that most 
every day, as there is not many things 
that are really good to eat that do not 
require eggs. From the ist of Decmber 
on through the winter my egg average 
did not fall below 16, and from that to 24 
eggs daily. 

My feed was what can be found on 
most every farm—corn and wheat screen- 
ings. I kept straw for them to scratch 
in. Right now is the time for you to be 
getting your flock ready for winter lay- 
ing. Take care of them through the 
moulting season, and do not allow the 
lice and mites to completely eat them up 
until they haven't a drop of blood left in 
them, and when you pick one up it feels 
like a feather, it is so poor. Don’t expect 
good results from such poor management 
as this. Don’t get the chicken fever so 
bad in the spring that you will hatch out 
about 600 or 600, and when the hot months 
of July and August come and you ect 
that ‘tired feeling” you so neglect your 
chickens that before September comes 
you go to count up what you have raised 
and you will maybe find 100, or possibly 
150. Better have raised fewer, taken bet- 
ter care of them and sold more eggs to 
help buy the groceries. I expect to keep 
60 hens this winter, as I am going to 
have some little improvement in my hen- 
house. 

I have at this writing 7% as healthy 
young turkeys as you need want to see. I 
do not know how many the turkey hens 
will bring home this fall. I raise all of 
mine with chicken hens, as I never expect 
much from the turkey hens. 1 use no !n- 
cubator, nor do I ever expect to. I would 
think one would have a fine time raising 
turkeys in a brooder. About a month 
ago I had 8 turkeys, but we had an old 
sow that seemed to like turkeys, as she 
ate about 12 or 15 before I found out what 
had become of them. 

I find turkeys quite as easy to raise as 
chickens. Every fall finds me with a fine 
drove of them, which brings me a nice 
pocketbook full of money, and that is 
what we like to have in the fall for our 
Summer work. Raise less chickens and 
more turkeys is all I have to say. 





MRS. JACOB HUGHES, JR. 
Rockport, Mo. 


A CURE FOR THE TOBACCO HABIT. 

Mrs. M. Hall, 4074 Eleventh street, Des 
Moines, Iowa, has discovered a harmless 
cemedy for the tobacco habit. Her hus- 
band was cured in ten days after using 
tobacco for over thirty years. All desire 
for its use gone. Can be filled by any 
druggist. Mrs. Hall will gladly send pre- 
scription free to any one enclosing 
stamped envelope. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
POULTRY MEN WHO WILL S8AY NO. 

There are poultrymen in the business, 
meaning breeders of exhibition birds and 
choice breeding stock, who, when their 
best birds are all sold off, have the cour- 
age to say “No” when inquiries come 
in asking if they can fill further orders. 
Then there are poultrymen in the busi- 
ness, breeders of exhibition birds and 
choice breeding stock, who when they re- 
ceive an order for a bird or several birds 
of a kind that are all gone, have the 
mental and moral strength to send the 
money back, telling the would-be custom- 
ers that they are all sold out. Yes, there 
are breeders of this kind, but not enough 
of them. We need more of this class, 
and we need them badly. Here we are 
face to face with one of the crying 
evils of the standard bred poultry busi- 
ness. Breeder after breeder will sell as 
many of his birds as he cares to part 
with, and then as the orders keep com- 
ing in will send out birds not quite £0 
good as the order calls for. Along late 
in the season they have been known to 
send “any old thing” rather than return 
the money. 

Understand us, there are many men 
and a good many women in the poultry 
business who do not and will not do this, 
but there are others who will and it is 
time some one were crying a halt. As a 
matter of fact all who propose to buy 
poultry during the late winter months or 
next spring should buy early. They can- 
not buy too soon, and it is a great mis- 
take to wait until March or April to buy 
next spring's breeding stock; three or 
four out of five do this, but they suffer 
for it. They get last pick, and some- 
times it is poor enough where if they had 
sent to the same breeder during Novein- 
ber, December -or January they would 
have obtained for the same money 10, 20, 
30, and perhaps 50 to a 100 per cent better 
value. It is human nature to put off un- 
til later many things that ought to be 
done immediately. 

During the past five years the writer 
has made a close study of the poultry 
business, particularly the methods breed- 
ers have adopted to build up and main- 
tain a reputation. We have seen men of 
high principle, men who do business 
strictly on honor, men who dare say 
“No” when they are sold out, establish 
themselves more and more firmly in the 
public confidence, until to-day their 
names are seldom spoken by poultrymen 
without being accompanied by an en- 
dorsement. For example, somebody in a 
show room will say, “I believe I shall 
send an order to Mr.——"’ and another 
breeder will speak up, saying, “Do it, 
that man is as square as a brick.’ There 
are men in the poultry business to-day 
who are spoken of in this manner times 
without number, and there is no better 
advertising on earth than this. May this 
kind of poultrymen rapidly increase; 
may those who have “backslid’’ in the 
past be brought to realize, on reflection, 
that this is the straight road to perma- 
nent success. Candidly, we do not believe 
there is anything in business that pays 
so well as honorable dealing. 

The great businesses of the world have 
been built on honor. Back of them some- 
where has sat a man who believed in pay- 
ing 100 cents on a dollar every time, un- 
der all circumstances, and in giving a 
dollar of vaiue for a dollar in money at 
all times and under every condition. 
Poultrymen who have sense enough to 
understand this matter and the ability 
of staying qualities to back it up can 
buiid up and maintain a successful poul- 
try business that will endure as long as 
they hew closely to this line, 

Elmira, N. Y. W. H. DOBELL. 





SCARCITY OF TURKEY. 





It is reported that there is a scarcity 
of turkey and other fowls in Chicago, 
owing to the wet summer. Dealers there 
fear that by Thanksgiving turkey will 
cost 25 cents per pound. Mr. A. G. Brock- 
man, leading produce dealer in this city, 
was interviewed as to the St. Louis sup- 
ply, and he said: 

“The turkey crop will nut be as large 
this year as last, but, notwithstanding, 
there will be plenty of birds for St. 
Louisans, and at reasonable prices. Dur- 
ing last year’s season there was a rush 
of turkeys to this market at Thanksgiv- 
ing, and the best of birds could be bought 
for 8 cents a pound. This year the farm- 
ers are holding their birds for the Christ- 
mas trade, in order that the cold weather 
may put more fat on them. 

There will be plenty of turkeys, how- 
ever, at 10 cents for live and 12% cents a 
pound for dressed birds. In some sec- 
tions of Missouri the crop is slightly 
short, while in others, it is greater than 
last year, so that, altogether it will aver- 
age up well. 

“The conditions for raising poultry in 
Missouri this year have not been as bad 
as in many other states. There has been 
an abundance of feed, and in spite of the 
wet weather the farmers generally have 
raised lots of birds. There is nothing like 
wet weather for making turkeys scarce 
and expensive. If the season in Missouri 
had been consistently warm and dry we 
would have had turkeys to feed the 
world. 

“A cold rain will kill an entire hatch- 
ing of turkeys, and if they are out in the 
wet even when they are half grown they 
are bound to suffer for it. Like no other 
tame fowl, the turkey is as wild in the 
barnyard as in its original state. It 
makes its nest away from sight and 
disturbance of men, and when its young 
are hatched the hen hurries them away 
to some field or swamp where she can 
keep them hidden. Thus unprotected, she 
scurries about with them, dragging them 
through the wet grass, and sometimes 
killing her whole hatching when they are 
still in the down. 

“Chicago and many other cities will 
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Satisfaction . 
JOHN A. SHAW, Box 56, McKittrick, Mo. 


SITE WYAN Cock 
Wieceria” = P (the strain suprens} 
in White . Prices that you can reach. 


Write me it now. 


J.E. HAYNES, 
Monroe Co., 111. 
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Chicago the cold storage houses have tur- 
keys that were put away last summer, 
and I venture to say that if all the ice 
chests in Chicago were emptied turkeys 
of five years back would be brought to 
light. 

“Some people fancy that the fowl that 
has been in cold storage for a year oT 
more is better than that which is fresh 
killed, and that the greater number of 
years in storage the better, provided it 
does not run above seven years. But the 
average storage fowl is a questionab'e 
luxury, Fresh birds and those sold alive 
are far better. 
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The Pig Pen Pen— 


COAL FOR SWINE. 


Charcoal is @ generally ed._valu- 
able stomach and bowel tor } 
7 as well es for other The 


rventist has not yet explained just why 
see oe value a8 @ food regulator, but it 
.firms the Texas “Stock Journal.” 
it is known to aid in keeping the diges- 
organs in nermal condition, and thus 
re the best results for the food con- 
ag, Since the burning of charcoal is 
; common in many sections of the 
r some swine raisers, it is claim- 
4 have been testing the value of bitum- 
coal a8 @ Substitute. Much care 
exercised at first, writes a breeder, 
to learn if swine would eat it, and if it 
would do them a8 much good as char- 
coal and be as harmiess, This was soon 
-ottled favorably, a8 the mineral coal 
was found to be equal to the charcoal 
for this purpose. Now very few. swine- 
on make it point to feed their animals 
bituminous coal during the fattening 
period when coal seems most needed by 
hogs, owing to their being unusually 

\wded with cencentrated feed, which, 
probably, causes @ fermentation in the 
-tomach and which the coal allays. That 
fattening hogs will eat bituminous coal 
.yenously is well known,  I-have seen 
wine gather about the mouth of a soft 
al mine in Pennsylvania, continues the 
writer, snap up bits of coal and crack 
and swallow them as they did chestnuts 
that fell from the nearby trees when a 
hard wind was blowing. Soit coal con- 
tains a large proportion of sulphur, and 
t is thought by some that hogs eat it 
because of the sulphur it contains, it be- 
gz a vermifuge and subdues any stom- 
ach and bewel worms that may be pres- 
nt: but this cannot be as there is very 
little sulphur in charcoal, and swine con- 
sume that just as readily and it seems to 
benefit them just ag much, Coal “slack” 
or fine screenings is the form in which 
coal is fed. This saves a large amount 
of biting and chewing. But I have seen 
swine attack lumps as large as a man’s 
foot or head. Those who cannot conveni- 
ently get soft coal or are afraid to feed it 
can easily prepare charcoal. Go to a 
piece of timber and erect and burn a 
emall, old-fashioned coal pit. Any very 
old farmer who was reared in a wood 
country when it was being settled, could 


POLAND-CHINAS. 


A. SPIES BREEDING CO. 
L,“ thee St.Louis.) St. Jacob, TL, 

r -Ib. Pigs by U. 8. Chief Tecumseh Uv 
_ Have 180:1b. Pigs by Ooops Rival 8. and Ohiet 
Perfection 2d 8., for $16. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
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Bred Poland China Glits for Sale 


At Walaut Vi Farm, of them bred te 
Chief romans A.W, pigs that ere beau- 
ies. 68. 

‘ee: TENEST W. WALLEN, Monett. Mo. 





POLAND CHINAS. 


March, April and May Pigs. All bear the well- 


Pp and 
fue ee ING. Box 1, Melville, TH 


Sbropshire Yearling Rams and Poland 
ot either and individual 
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VIVION & ALEXANDER, 
FULTON, MO. 

Breeders of the best strains of Poland-Ohina 


Jersey cattle and Plymouth Rock 
Young stock for sale at all times. 


xh "Rurkey cage eleven er 
ling bosr. 4 en 

Mun strain. Barred Plymouth Rock eggs 
teen $1.00, 


(. H. JONRS, B. B. 8, Pawnee, Il. 














BERKSHIRES. 





BERKSHIRE 
BRED SOws. 


Bred for early farrow; also have 
ooars ready fox [oeness A 
m™m 


individual meri 
Shropshire and © ld sheep. All orders given 
prompt attention. Gome and see or address 


JOHN MORRIS, Chillicothe, Mo. 
CLOVERDALE FARM HERD 
ra aS Baie rsa ee 


LARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRE HOGS 


LOARN HAYES, BILLINGS, MO. 


DUROC-JERSEYS. 
Daroe Jerseys—200 head spring 
BEEN ol —-,ehaethmetna 


Duroc Jersey Pigs. 


March and April farrow. Both sexés; anrelated 


©. 6. MOORE ay, 
ROSE HILL HERD 
of Duroc-Jersey Hogs. 














ane lot bh reaty see peovioe fer tale 

a reed. pigs ready to wean * 

T have the Bret prise state fair boar to wee this fall, 
Ss. Y. THORNTON, 


ere LAREN ATE On 
CHESTER WHITES, 





} coal pit. 


instruct how to build and how to burn a 
_ Probably the 

way to get a supplpot 

to make it of cora cobs. It is done about 
in the following manner: Saye the 
and store them In a dry place to be burn- 
ed when time permits, Make a pit in the 
ground four or five feet deep, with a 
narrow bottom and three to six feet 
across the top. Get some sheet iron, old 
or new, to cover the top. Have it large 
enough to project six inches over the 
edge. Start a brisk fire in the bottom 
with shavings ‘and add by degrees a 
bushel or two of*cobs and let them get 
well aglow, and then add cobs gradually 
until the pit ts full, See that all the 
cobs are in full blaze, place an iron bar 
across the center so the cover will not 
sag and then put the cover in place and 
seal the edges with earth air tight, and 
leave it until next morning, or later, 
when the charcoal can be taken out. 
Should any live coals remain, the fire in 
them can be quenched with water. The 
way to feed the coal is to arrange some 
large box and at the bottom of one of its 
sides leave an opening just wide enough 






alent is supplied them otherwise. To 





OF part.cf the floor is of earth, is 
not much better than an entire wood 
» for the pigs will constantly root it 
over and over. If exposed to the weather 
it will surely be muddy in wet weather; 
and if covered the droppings of the pigs, 
both liquid and solid, will get mixed 
with the earth and make a nasty mess of 
it. Pigs cannot prosper when plastered 
up with such a revolting nuisance. When 
engaged in growing pigs, one of my 
methods was to have a pen with a tight 
wood floor throughout. It was in three 
compartments. The feeding floor was in 
front and not covered, a covered sleeping 
room in the center and an uncovered re- 
tiring room in the rear. When the nest- 
ing material needed changing for new 
it was thrown into the retiring room and 
spread, and that apartment was cleaned 
out once a week. The pigs hardly ever 
failed to go there to leave their drop- 
pings. A door opened from the feeding 
floor at the side into “the hog lot” of 
about an acre of pasturage. 


from its usual repose or condition; its 


the nostrils in scales. This is worse than 
the ordinary soft discharge, for it indi- 
cates a feverish condition due to some in- 
ternal disorder. 
its head down and coughs, such sheep is 
to go on the sick lst at once. 
is soft, but more so if it is thin, and near- 
ly liquid, it is needing serious attention. 
The eyes and feet should be closely ex- 
amined. 
should be examined with care, and every 


in “The American Sheep Breeder.” The 


flock should be..examined, if 
possible by an ex » and if any do not 
pass examination "satisfactorily, they 


should be drafted oft and put by them- 
selves for the proper treatment. It is 
an easy thing to bring sheep into good 
condition if immediate attention is given 
on the first intim@tion that something 
is wrong. A sheep that is, or is about to 
be sick, is easily Giscovered. Its eye is 
not bright; it does not hold its head up 
in the usual manner of a sheep disturbed 


nose is dry or there is a discharge from 
it, which may be liquid, or it may He on 


Tf one is standing with 


If its dung 


If one should die the carcass 


It is to be understood, however, that 
there Is a natural period for the mating 
of animals, and this is timed by nature 
in such a way as to have the foods and 
weather required for the safety of both 
dam and progeny, and the progeny, of 
course the mating season as well, are al 
timed in strict accordance with this nat- 











FREE! FREE! FREE! 


No one can afford to attempt to to raise hogs without 
following the advice given in 











ural rule. But mankind are not so firm- 
ly bound by the laws of nature, as we 
call these habits of animals, and plants 
as well, and when the interest of any 
person in any industry calls for it, there 
is always a way of modifying natural 
rules, and so forestalling the ordinary 
operations of natural causes. Very much 
of this has been done in the adaptation 
of animals to the uses of civilized man- 
kind; indeed, every one of our domestic 
animals—and plants as well—have been 
so changed and improved, for all living 
organized creatures are subject to sim- 
flar rules and to the improvement pos- 
sible by the interference of the human 
mind in the management of them. And 
thus it is that the natural season of the 
breeding animals—the flowering of plants 


About two rods in width along one side 


unhealthful appearance noted and writ- 


for the pieces of coal to drop down into a jof this was kept plowed for a rooting 
three-cornered trough. Place the box place. Occasionally as the pigs seemed 
where the hogs can have access to it at /to need it, corn or oats were sown on 
will, They will eat what they want from |this ground and well harrowed in. Here 
time to time and waste none. Hach hog |they did all their rooting, and no grain 


ten down fully so that inquiry may be 
made as to the disease, its causes and 
remedies. 
out delay. Delays are more dangerous in 


And this should be done with- 


equally—have been subjected to change, 
for the increased value of them, to suit 
our purposes thus secured. 

Among the most conspicuous of these 
medern improvements in this line is the 


will eat the coal of about two bushels of 


would not eat it if they got no benefit 
from it, and what benefits them benefits 


was lost, neither could the pigs get too 
cobs during the fattening season. They |much of it, the kernels were so sparse. 
It was amusing to see them work when 


such cases, for the reason that in any 
flock one sick sheep is an indication that 
there will soon be others, and an ounce 
of prevention is worth a!! the cure that 


production of winter, 


of 
lambs, and we may say the minter-ma- 
tured vegetables and fruits, 


early spring 


These un- 


an escaped kernel had germinated and 


seasonable products go to fill the demand 


. |sleek, and the feeder may imagine he is |received by Mr. Spies. He gives a guar- 


the owner, shown itself above ground, how some pig 
would discover it, and with his snout, 
as deftly as a crow does with his bil’, 
would take that kernel out of the soft 
ground “root and branch” and transfer 
it to his stomach. Besides this bit of 
sowed grain and pasturage the pigs had 
ne ps what skim milk could be spared, and the 
Cc. in “Pacific Homestead.” The |tapie scraps together with what bran, 
weight of evidence, however, is greatly oats, corn and ground barley as they 
in favor of the practice, providing the |seemea to need to push them along as 
farm is provided with pens and houses, |raiaiy as possible with safety. When 
which will protect the fall littered pigs about six months of age they dressed 
from the inclement weather. One very |close around 300 pounds, and sometimes 
suocessful hog raiser of the writer's @¢- | more than that, but not quite enough to 
quaintance has followed this method for | axe that the general average. We us- 
years, and has made it profitable year | yany kept from eight to ten at a time. 

after year, Taking his practice a8 &/ hey never rooted up the grass ground. 
guide the sows should be bred early |hey had an easier place to root, and 
enough so that the pigs will make their | .omething better than grass roots to find 
appearance from the first of September |to pay them for their labor. 

until the middle of October. Born at this 
time of the year they will have time to’ 
attain quite a growth before the extreme 
cold weather sets In. When the young 
pigs come, the sow and pigs should be 
turned on rye.or cloyer pasture and pro- = 
vided with such roots and green food as mee, 

the farm affords. When they have pro-| Let them root; it is healthful. I be- 
gressed somewhat in their growth they |lleve it advisable to feed fattening pigs 
may be turned into the feed lot and al- |80me concentrated nutriment, as grain of 
lowed to follow the cattle and older hogs |S0me kind when on pasturage, no matter 
havifig been previously turned out. Pro- |how good the latter may be; and also to 
vide troughs with salt and ashes, where |feed fattening hogs clear up to slaugh- 
they can have easy access to it, and if tering some green, succulent food, as 
there is no running water where they ean |8Tass, clover or clover hay steamed, rape, 
slake their thirst at will, water them |Pumpkins, squashes, silage, roots or any- 
regularly twice a day. When the cold thing of the kind that swine like which 
nights come provide them with warm |C@n be had. 

quarters to sleep in, which quarters MOE SI Oe 

should be near their feeding pen, Use| Our old and valued friend, L. A. Spies 
plenty of clean straw or other suitable |°f St. Jacob, Ili., has shown us several 
material for bedding, and change it fre- |!etters received from pleased customers, 
quently, and do not allow them to nest |4nd it gives us pleasure to print two of 
with the older hogs. By raising two lit-|them. Alex McNeel, Fruitland, Mo., 
ters a year the sow does the double duty writes Mr. Spies: ‘“‘The boar Wilkes Te- 
on a single ration, and works the year |Cumseh 8092, which I bought of you, and 
around instead of loafing half the time. his pigs, cleaned up all the blue ribbons 
Another advantage in raising a fall litter |2t our fair, including sweepstakes, I 
is that they are ready for market at a | Want to thank you for the fair treatment 
time when hogs are usually scarce and |®t your hands.” 
prices consequently high. J. N, Young, Portageville, Mo., asks 
in a recent letter: “Can you furnish me a 





FALL PIGs. 


There is a diversity of opinion among 
hog raisers as to the advisability from an 
economic standpoint of producing two lit- 
ters of pigs from the same sow, says J. 


The hog’s snout was made to root with, 
and I have never been in favor of cur- 
tailing this natural propensity, either by 
confinement in a “hog prison” or com- 
pelling them to wear “jewels in the 





BRISTLES. boar no kin to the boar sold A. T. 
eS al Smock? That was the best boar that ever 
By Geroge. came to this section of Missouri. Advise 


me at once.” 
These are only samples of many letters 


If the young pigs lie in the nest much 
of the time they will become fat and 


accomplishing excellent results, But be-j|antee with every animal sold and has the 
fore long it will be noticed that they /largest Poland-China and O. D. C, hog 
seem to breathe hard, breathing by short |ranch in Southern Illinois. 

panting breaths, In advanced stages they ooo 
will turn green or black on the belly. Careful experiments made show that 
This trouble is known as thumps, and |pigs weighing about fifty pounds each, 
is caused by the pigs getting fat around jabout twenty-five to the acre, placed in 
the heart, writes a correspondent in the |an alfalfa pasture, will make a gain of 100 
“Jersey Hustler.”’ pounds each during the growing sea‘on. 
Exercise is the preventive and cure. | This on alfalfa alone. If given a supple- 
The pigs must be Kept stirring and not |mental feed of grain, the gain will, of 
allowed to He around in this way. course, be still better. This figures up a 
Feed a little soaked corn on a clean |fine return for the use of an acre of al- 
floor, thus compelling them to be on their | falfa—2,500 pounds of pork, worth at the 
feet to gather it up. low figure of 4 per hundredweight, $100. 
Get in the pen and stir them out of | Another good thing is that hogs so fed are 
their nest and force them to run about. |almost always free from disease. 


But best of all turn them out in a lot or 


yard as soon as possible and they will 
THE ANGORA IN THE OZARKS, 





take exercise for themselves. 

The feed should be given in a side pen, 
where the mother sow cannot gobble it 
all up before the pigs have had a chance 
to get any. 

As they grow older and there is no 
danger of their becoming too tat, give There was incorporated on Noy. 1 an 
them some skim milk in a low trough, organization interested in the establish- 
and also mix in a thick slop of ground.|ment of the Angora goat as a brush- 
wheat or middlings or oats with the |clearer, as a mutton or venison producer 
shucks sifted out, and give also in a low and as a hair-grower in the Ozark coun- 








might be available when it is too late. 


taught is when a sheep is in good health; 
the second is when one is sick. 
may be ailing a little and not sufficiently |be filled; hence the prices paid for them 
so as to be sick, but sickness always has |are proportionately high, and quite suffi- 
a beginning, and at this time, the an- 
cient proverb says, it is as when one let- |desirable on account of the profit, 
teth out water. 
dam will inevitably soon made a flood, 
and end in possible disaster which might 
have been avoided by immediate atten- 
tion and repair. When a sheep is found |be duly arranged. The whole and single 
to be coughing, bending down low at |difficulty is the natural temperature of 
every effort, and coughs long and often, 
that sheep should be taken apart and 
kept by itself under attention, 
times sheep cough in consequence of eat-|ewes at lambing time and special stim- 
ing too quickly, and choking themselves. 
but a cough of that kind is easily de- 
tected from others which appear to shake 
t 
1 
accompanied by quick breathing after it, |in this way, and in general it requires 
the sheep holds the head down, as if to either a special breed of sheep reared 
give easier escape to the air forced from 
the lungs by their spasmodic contraction, 
This forcible expulsion of air from the |sheep trained gradually by the proper 
lungs is frequently used by sheep to re- 
lieve the throat from irritating matter |citement of the natural propensities of 
from the food, which, as we are apt to 
say of ourselves, has gone the wrong |together; until in a few years a gain of 
way. Sheep often do this, but it is quite |six months may be made in the produc- 
a different action from the deeper and 
painful cough caused by disease of the 
lungs or throat, and which is induced by 
some spasmodic action and effort to ex- |ror the special purposes of the shepherd. 
pel some irritating matter 
breathing organs. When a sheep coughs |ing the lambs in January or February, 
and at each expulsion of air from the |when they come ready for market for 
1 
the evidences of pain in the act, we are 
to conclude that the seat of the disor- 
der, by which this spasmodic action is 
caused, 
flamed and irritated, and obstructed by 
discharge of matter in the air passages. 
In pleurisy the cough is quite different; 
i 
holds its head up, as if to ease the act. 
In bronchitis the cough is much like a 
bark.at firet, and. soft and rattling after- 
wards, while there is a white, 
charge from the nose. But in every case 
i 
of the year, in any other way than by 
evident attempt to clear the throat of 
food hastily swallowed, and evinces no 


trough. 

Buttermilk is equally as valuable as 
skim milk, if fed without the usual ad- 
mixture of water, from washing the but- 
ter in the churn. 

The wash water may be utilized by 
mixing with grain..If any be left it 
should be removed. 

It is very important that young pigs 
be fed in a low trough. ff they are 
obliged to hang over a high trough te get 
their feed you will surély have pigs with 
hump backs and indigestion. 


THE GROWING PIG. 


The 1902 crop of pork is coming on 
apace, and how is it being managed in its 
incipiency—that is, in its juvenile pig 
state? says a writer in the “Pacific 
Homestead.” It is the farmer with from 
one to a dozen or more pigs who errs 














try, in Southwest Missouri. _The name of 
the company is the Frisco Live Stock 
Company, capitalized for $30,000. Zack 
Mulhall of Oklahoma ranch fame is 
president; Dr. E. E. Barclay, vice-presi- 
dent; Isaac H. Orr, treasurer; 8. A. 
Hughes, secretary, and A, B. Hulit is 
general manager. There are eight other 
directors, all level-headed business men 
of highstanding. Mrs. Kerr of Chicago 
has already purchased through the new 
company a lot of Angoras from F. W. 
Ludlow of Lake Valley, New Mexico, for 
$600, and she has ordered 300 more for 
her ranch at Taneyville, Mo, When such 
people as the Frisco road and the gentle- 
men mentioned above take up a proposi- 
tion it may be safely assumed that it will 
go. The Angora is no longer a fad, and 
it is an injustice to a very vaiuabie ani- 
mal to speak of him in the same breath 
as the common goat, whose chief attrib- 
utes are a penchant for tin cans and 
show bills, and a too pervasive odor. The 
headquarters of the Frisco Live Stock 
company are in the Commonwealth Trust 
building, St. Louis. 





REMEMBER THE DATES. 


The annual meeting of the American 
Shropshire Registry Association will be 
held in the new Record building, Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago, Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 2, 1902, at 10:30 a. m. Record your 
lambs before December 1, as after that 
date triple fees are charged. Do not fail 
to get them all in. Recorded flocks alone 
bring high prices. 
MORTIMER LEVERING, Sec’y, 
Lafayette, Ind. 


PREPARATIONS FOR WINTER. 





It is a peremptory precaution at the 
present time to have the sheep in a thriv- 
ing condition. To go into the winter in 
good order and health is tantamount to 
a safe wintering, while otherwise there 
may be serious losses which will be un- 
preventable because any remedy will be 











too late, declares an ancient shepherd 


The first lesson a shepherd should be 


A sheep 


A very little leak in a 


Some- 


he sheep, and evidently come from tae 
ungs. A cough of this kind is always 


from the 


ungs bends the head low, and evinces all 


is in the lungs, which are in- 


t is short, hacking, dry and the animal 


thin dis- 


n which sheep are coughing at this time 


pain or distress, the animal! is in serious 
danger and requires immediate atten- 
tion, 

The next common distress is due to in- 
digestion. This causes either diarrhoea 
or costiveness, but in this disorder there 
is a peculiar drawn appearance of the 
corners of the nose, which immediately 
attracts attention and indicates the char- 
acter of the trouble. In all disorders of 
the digestion, neglect tends to implicate 
the liver, when the eyes become tinged 
with yellow, and the sheep stands with 
head down, stops eating, and discharges 
hard, slimy dung, or soft, semi-liquid 
matter from the bowels. This condition 
is mostly always attended by discharges 
of matter from the nose and eyes, and 
if neglected the animal will generally 
suffer from disorder of the nervous sys- 
tem by which the loins become paralyzed 
and the animal staggers about, or lies 
kicking with its legs, but unable to stand. 
Generally at the beginning of this dis- 
order the sheep will cough, as if in ef- 
forts to relieve itself from some obstruc- 
tion in the throat, but it is due to pres- 
sure on the lungs of the distended di- 
gestive organs. 

In these cases immediate relief to the 
distressed stomach and bowels by giving 
a full dose of raw linseed oils will usual- 
ly avert serious complications in which 
the nervous system will be deranged. 
Every shepherd should make himself 
well acquainted with the various symp- 
toms of diseases, and by reference to a 
suitable handbook for information may, 
in the large majority of cases, give re- 
Mef to the sheep immediately. 

One other preparation is to get the 
shelters in good order, clean, wind-proof, 
ary and yet airy. And once the sheep 
have become used to their special quar- 
ters, they should not be changed. Sheep 
are easily disturbed, and every disturb- 
ance may throw them off their feed, and 
being weak things constitutionally, dis- 
ease may begin with some and spread 
sympathetically through the whole flock. 
One sickly sheep infects the flock and 
poisons all the rest, although said by one 
of the most popular moralists, and used 
as an illustration, is yet based on exact 
truth and evident knowledge of the pe- 
cullarities of this peculiar animal. 


THB EARLY LAMBS. 


Every improvement on ordinary nat- 
ural methods tends to increase the cost 
of any product, writes a correspondent in 
“The American Sheep Breeder.” The 
hot-house fruits, vegetables, and we may 
include the early lambs, so-called, cost 
two or three times as much as the prod- 
uct of the ordinary natural season, at 
which time opportunity and the labor in- 
volved are the most convenient and cost 
the least. Thus it comes that those shep- 
herds who desire to encourage the early 
breeding of their flocks will need to pre- 
pare everything involved in the business 
beforehand. Fortunately nature herself 
seems to exercise some provision in such 
cases and refuses to comply with our un- 
timely demand unless she has been duly 
aided by those concerned and proper as- 
sistance has been given. This condition 


rear early lambs. 





of things is therefore to be well under- 
stood and studied and prepared for ac- 
tion in due time by those who wish to 


for desirable things at untimely parts of 
the year, and when they would not be 
possible in any other way; and the de- 
mand for them grows faster than it can 


ciently so to make the culture of them 
But 
everything out of its natural season is 
produced with difficulty, and so for these 
winter and spring lambs the whole of 
the stock and outfit of the breeder must 


the season. This makes it necessary to 
make an artificial climate, which is done 
simply by affording warm shelter for the 


ulating food at the breeding time de- 
sired so as to bring the ewes into condi- 
tion in good season. This is a matter 
for skillful and patient management. Not 
every ewe in a flock is easily managed 


for a long time and so naturalized to it, 
or patient fitting of any good breed of 


feeding and warm shelter and skillful ex- 


both ewe and ram by association of them 


tion of the lambs. That is, the ordinary 
March lamb is procured in November or 
later, or even earlier, as may be desired 


Usually the beginning is made by hav- 


the Haster festivals. Once this advance 
is made it is an easy matter to hasten 
the condition of the ewes a month or so, 
until in time the lambs arrive when 
otherwise the ewes would be only then 
in the ordinary mating period. So the 
seasons are reversed, and the shepherd's 
busy time is in the fall months and the 
winter, while in the spring and summer 
he will be at leisure to attend to other 
business, enough of which, truly, may be 
found by him at any season of the year 
under any circumstances. 

There is a difference in breeds in this 
respect. But this it not anything es- 
pecially natural to the sheep. We know 
how it is with cattle and other of our 
domestic animals. By long training we 
have changed the breeding habit in all 
our live stock except the sheep. The 
fowls are constant layers instead of 
brooding naturally in the spring. So it 
is with the swine, the cows, and if we 
wish so, it is with the horses. Dominion 
was given to man over all animals, and 
this word means paramount influence 
and adaptation to every need or desire 
of mankind. It is the same with plants 
as well. Man has totally changed the 
habits of a multitude of plants for which 
he has found a use, We have every kind 
of vegetable and many fruits now pro- 
duced at mid-winter by these simple de- 
vices of changing the season or climate, 
by the means of warmth and suitable 
food, and by the proper skill and good 
management the extra cost of them is 
not all onerous, while the largely en- 
hanced price procured for the products 
makes the more skilled labor very much 
more profitable. Thus comes the mod- 
ern business axiom to the effect that la- 
bor applied in the most skillful manner 
is by far the most profitable. The skill, 
the intelligence, patience, perseverence, 
indeed, a variety of virtues, are all 
brought into practice effectively; each 
one brings its own special price payment 
and reward, and hence the skilled worker 
in these lines gets pay for each one need- 
ed and applied in the more stresuous 
work, 


THE SHEPHERD’S PROSPECT. 





What of the future? asks “The Ameri- 
can Sheep Breeder,” ‘There has been @ 
prosperous season so far, and sheep are 
increasing in number and value. 8o, too, 
woo! has brought satisfactory prices, and 
the question is arising in the minds of 
sheepmen, how is the future to be? 

A prophet may have a safe business 
under such circumstances as those which 
now ccntrol the shepherd’s industry over 
the world. The number of sheep in the 
world have fallen off chiefly on account 
of the disastrous condition of the flocks 
in Avstralia, where the famine, in fact, 
hes existed for several years, and the 
results of it by which the stock of sheep 
and the product of fine wool have been 
seriously decreased. The world is now 
very much of 4 comBined unit, thanks 
to the of jcation and 
the almost annihilation of space in re- 
gard to information of interest. So that 
what has been happening on the other 
side of the world under our feet has had 
its immediate effects which are percepti- 
ble in the present value of sheep and 
wool, 

While the world’s population has been 
growing faster than ever before, and the 
ability of the people to purchase woolen 
products has increased still more, we find 
the product of wool to be stationary, or 
decreased in quantity certainly in re- 
gard to the sorts most required for cloth- 
ing of the finer kinds. The to-be-expeci- 
ed result may not happen all of a sud- 
den. This is not consistent with the well- 
known habits of trade. But circum- 
stances alter cases, and it cannot be 
doubted that the result of the several 
disastrous late seasons at the other end 
of the world will not only continue the 
results already so far overshadowed, but 
swell them proportionately to the condi- 
tions existing. 











|HOGOLOGY, * "9x ,2:00r 


Written by ba re 

| & specialist, who has devoted 26 years 

of the care of hogs and the treatment of t! oo me 
win ince it the best 


| 


heir y 

pronoui book of the kind ever iss: 

be sent free to an raiser wh 7 
= zoo fe y hog who mentions this paper 


|DR. HAAS’ HOG REMEDY 


has stood the severest tests for 26 years and is used 

leading breeders and feeders ioe. Thousands 4 
testimonials, A remedy, not a “food.” None genuine 
without my signature on package or can label, 


Your Hogs Are Insured 
when fed this remedy as a ti 
that die. Write for rune, ° mae ee a4 pF 
Preparation gives a guarantee one-tenth as strong. 
JOSEPH HAAS, V. &., indianapolis, Indiana. 


GREAT 


Berkshire Sale 


At the Great Live Stock Headquarters, Dexter Park, 
WEDNESDAY wae YARDS, Chicago, I1., 
During the International Live Stock Show, 


10--Head of High-Class Berkshires-=-70 


The consign ments to this sale will be made by the following weil known breede 
Thorntowa, Ind. ; T. A. Co: ~* Men tota, Tl.; IP. Talllotts Viecsuses’ 


























- Cox, Prantford, Ont.; M. D. Pal: 





Ind.; K. B. Clougb, N. Amherst, 0.; B'L Jimison, 1.; Thos, Teal ties, Ia. ; 

Riley’s Sons, Thorniown, Ind.; I. N. Johnson, Bibridge. ‘Tenn. Geo. @. Goauell Willsmeriie in 

Homer F. rs, Dawson, Ill.; U. Z. Green, indianola, . f : 
The gentiemen Damed above 


h been Pairs of 1902. 
signments will consist of boars poaky tor pall gd Winners at the Gtete ot Con- 


The 
ris most popular sires of the couatry. oe; young open sows of breeding age, and sows bred to 
¢ International Live Btock Show at the Union Stock Y: icago - 29th 
1902, will be the largeet live stock show ever held in cr | count or Bastion nate this pan Tt 
‘unity i a“ oud ber gous of the beet Berkshires ever offered to publica auc- 


tion. be held in the heated sale pavilion. 

American Be shire jculars  saaae CHAKLES F. MILLS, Springfield, Ill., Secretary 
Bend mal to eithr A. J. LO OY, Mai Rose x cs F. 

MILLS, Clerk, Springfield, Il., or COL, R. x BAILEY Auctionset’ Gibson tie i 





Send all bids after Rh Unis; 
“qf December 1, 1902, to the above in care W. K. SKINN Union 


THE FRISCO LIVE STOCK CO., 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF MISSOURI, 
71 Commonwealth Trust Bullding, St. Louis, Mo, 


Breeders and Dealers in Thoroughbred Angora Goats. 


We can furnish prospective aed ba: with land and goats in an antity al il- 
road, in the Ozark Mountains of Missou: These lends eon be had Se very +f peas bg fiecion s 
two to six dollars per acre, in or small tracts. 

In addition to the profits to be made from goats in the production of mohatr and mutton, the clear- 
of this land by the te will ee the value of it, thereby adding another profit to the 
wil cnmant Sas ecme ter cheese" osand hick ae be 

me very choice jocatod, 
very desirable fruit and sgvieukteral lands We solicit seckgnenaln 


THE FRISCO LIVE STOCK CO., 
711 Commonwealth Trust Building, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Top Poland-China Boars. 


Three choice fall Boars and a number of March and Apri] Boars sired by these Top Boars: Chief 
8. Victor, T. O, 8. U. 8. 24, One Price and Dewey Express. This offering is the largest, growthicst pigs 
T ever raised ; lots of size, with quality and heavy bone. I can recommend them. I will treat you fair. 
Write or call and see them. I will take afew high bred top sows to the service of Dewey Bxpress at a 


reasonable fee. 
M. RICH, Fianagan, Ill. 
Established 1890. 


February, March, April 
May and Jane bate... 


Yard Stock 


mobsir and the mu 
being cleared, would make 











IOWA BANNER HERD. 
Pure Bred Duroc-Jerseys. r 


rs. 
A fine line of early Boars for sale at prices to correspond with their individuslity and 


b 5 
Farmers’ hogs at farmers’ prices. No sows offered at private sale, Brood Sow sale Feb 6, ines 
dress W.L.. ADDY @& SONS, Parnell, Nodaway Co., Mo. 








E have 24,very fine Gilts and Sows bred; all safe, and some are farrowing 
Prices right. Come and see them or write at once. 


J.T. POLLARD, Fulton, Mo. 
POLAND CHINAS 


Best breedi i ity. Barly spring , both sexes by Ohief Ecli 22499, cor- 
rected #186 and Sunsbine Ohiel #7106 for-sale st Feusonable prices. Address” Tam gaat ta 


80 mi. E. K, C. E. BE. AXLINE, Oak Grove, Mo. 


FINE BERKSHIRES 


Of the best families at farmers’ prices. Write for what you 
want, or, what is better, come and inspect the stock.- 
Ww. H. KER, Prairie du Rocher, Ills. 


PLYMOUTH . ARM CHESTER WHITES FOR SALE.—Pedi d 
best blood lines 
jon guaran’ 


teed Oan ship . K. O, or O, RB. I. 
mee and inspection invited. When wri mild 
located one mile from Varmington and two me 


B,M. 
Farmington, Van Buren Co., Iowa. 


now. 
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SUNNYSIDE HERD. 


Prize winning Berkshires and Shorthorn Le og stock—for sale at al) 
imes. Address HARRIS & McMAHAN, Lamine, Mo. 


CHOOSE 
Route WISELY 


When planning a California tour, select those routes which give one 
the best ideas of the West—its scenery, its cities and ite farms. The 
Burlington forms part of 160 different routes to and from the Coast, 
chief among them, however, is the Burlington to Denver, through scenic 
Colorado and Salt Lake City,—the all-year route; or the Burlington and 
Northern Pacific roads, via Billings, should the tour include the Puget 
Sound country (and it should by all means); again, the Northern Pacific 
or Great Northern lines in connection with the Burlington, via St. Paul. 
Over ninety per cent of all Coast tours may include the Burlington as a 





Burlington 





rt. 

a if it be not convenient to use the Burlington going, use it returning. 
It is just as good @ road east-bound as west-bound. We run personally 
conducted excursions both ways, and two trains daily between Denver 
and St. Louis, Kansas City and Chicago. 

We publish some illustrated descriptive folders, “To California 
Through Scenic Colorado,” “California Tourist Excursions,” “Califor- 
nia,” all free on request. 


SPEND THE WINTER IN CALIFORNIA. 


Describe your proposed trip and let us advise the least cost and 
point out how best to include the scenic features, the interesting cities, 
the most desirable side trips, etc. 














J. G, DELAPLAINE, City Ticket Agent, S. W. Corner Broadway and Olive Street. 
L. W. WAKELEY, General Passenger Agent, 604 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


























SESS 
SHROPSHIRES. | 0:10.55 ON OSE ownn 
nfns stlarars ting aasts et | Gyo, eR ERR OW # SONS, 
Sussex, Wis. 
The best cf both breeds always on hand. 





McFADDEN BROS,, West Liberty, la. 












OR SALE 


SHROPSHIRE BUCKS and 70 


70 EWES; well marked low 
Ad- 


down blocky sot, for sale right. 
dress, ROBT. BAGNELL, 
Koping, Saline Co., Mo. 
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COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, NOVEMBER 19, 1902. 








Has been used for over sixty years 
= ms of mothers for they 
"children while teeth- 
img with perfect suc- 
cess. It soothes the child, 




















$00 softens the alere 
all pein; cures w colie, 
$ and is the bn 3 fo 7 
v Bold every 
FR Gare 2d nok for “Mrs. Window's Booth. 
ing Syrup” and tak ake no other kind, Twenty 
esnta a bottle. 

WHEAT—No. 2 red, 69%@70%c; No. 3 
red, 674%@68c; No. 4, @@66%c; rejected, 
58c; No. 2 hard, 99@70%c; No 3 hard, 66}. 
@68'ec; No. 4 hard. 58@60c; resend: HM@ 
68 

CORN—No. 2, 45%c; No. 3, 464%@445%c 





HOG CHOLERA CURED. 

Dr. D. 0. Snoddy, McKenzie, Tenn. has discov 
ered a hog cholera remedy thath«s been tested and 
proven to cure the worst oatbrea also to prevent 
persone raising swine should send 
their name to Dr. Snoddy and receive one of his 
books om hog cholerafree. Agents are wanted. 

——_—_—___—— 








Poland - Chinas!) 


Wednesday, Dec. 3, 1902. 


At Odessa, Mo. 

My Hogs won honors at the recent American 
Roya! in the sale and show at Kansas City, Mo. 77 
head of both sexes go in this sale of the saine kind— 
descendants of my $1,575 sow. Write and get my 
eatalogue and come to the sale or send me your 
bids. Houorable cones has made me a world- 
wide reputation, and I will stand by it 


CEO. W. NULL, Odessa, Mo. 


POLAND-CHINAS. 


Dan Patch 68301, first prize winner at Ohio State 
Fair at head of herd. A few young things for sale, 


G. E. LESLIE, Memphis, Mo. 
40 PURE BLOOD White Embden Geese for sale. 
Largest flock in Iowa J selectfrom. Prices 
low. Write for fall particula: 
K. B. MOORHOUS, 


TIMOTHY, CLOVER AND BLUE GRASS 
FOR SALE. 


Shortest erop of Olover for years and price is 
bound to . y now and save money. 
Sample and prices sent you for s . e can 
save you money. A. A. BERRY SEED CO., 
Box 10, Clarinda, Iowa. 


—~ Hoc 
ARE HIGHER! 


~ Get ready for the boom by breed 
ing now. We senda Sassple 


of. Famous 0.1. O.LC Hogs ona giv 








ont ario, lowa. 
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} 
| 


| ceipts, 


White was quiet. as not.much.inquiry; 
No. 2, 4c; No. 3, 46\%c; No. 4, dlc. 
OATS—No, 2, B1%c; No. 3, 30%@ic; 
4, 2@29%c; No. 3 white, 32@32%c; 


No. 
No. 4 


white, 29@@6ic, and fancy, 32@32\c 
BRAN—Not much offering and a good | 
demand for bran and mixed feed but not | 


much for ships. Bran salable on E. trk 
basis at 65c in bulk and 68c in large and 
Wc in small sks.; mixed feed in 100s at 
72e; middling at Tic to Sc. Sales of mixed 
feed in 100s at 72c, this month's. and at 


72%c quick shipment, At mil! bran sells | 
at 70@72c and ships at 85@%c. 

HAY—Receipts, 590 tons local and 16) | 
through; shipped, 74 tons. Quote. Timo- 
jthy on E. side—Choice at $13; No, 1 at 
$11.50@12.580; No. 2 at $10@11; lower grades 
Jat $6@9. Clover at $12@12.8 for choice; 
light clover mixed at $10@11 and heavy 
at $6@9. Prairie on W. side—No. 1 at $10 
@11; No. 2 at $9@9.50. 

WOOL-— Missouri and Illinois—Choice 
combing and cloth mixed, 18%.@1% braid, 
17@17%c; clothing. 18@18%c; burry and 
clear mixed, 16@17c; hard burry, 11@12c; 
burry, 14%@lic; light fine, 17@18c; heavy 
fine, 13@15¢; heavy coarse lamb 144@ 
15%c; light lamb, 17@17T%e 

BUTTER—Firm. Creamery—Extra, 26c; 
firsts, B@24Ic; seconds, W@2ic. Dairy—Ex- 
tra, 19@20c; firsts, 17@18c; grease, 4@6c. | 
Ladle-packed—Extra, 18@1%c firsts. 17@ 
8c. Country—Choice fresh, l6c; poor to 
fair, 10@l5e. Renovated—-Good, 19@2Ic., 

HGGS—Current receipts, 184%@204%. hKe- 


524 local and 1.134 through; ship- 

ped, 1,424 

CHEE Jobbing 
gies, 18e; dairies, 13c; 
13c; Limburger, le. 
13@14c; choice old at 16@l7c; brick, llc. 

LIVE POULTRY—Staggy young roos- 
ters, 8c; chiekens, old hens, 8c, and heavy 
young, 9c; old roosters, 4c; broilers, 2 Ibs. 
and under, lle; turkeys, old and 
round, 9c; thin, small poor 
Duck, 11%c. Geese, 
squabs, per doz., Tic. 

BEESW AX— Quiet 
prime. 

SHEEP PELTS—Full pelts 
inally 75c@$i; shearings, 10@25ec ; 
stock, fallen, etc., 8@1l0c per Ib 

HONEY—Quote: Comb—Dark at 12@lic; 
bright amber, 14@l5c; family white clover 
at 16@l7c; inferior and broken less. Ex- 
tracted and strained—Southern in bbis., 
5@5t4c, in cans, California, 
cans, 7%@8c. 


Twins at 12%c; sin- 
Y. A., Be; longhorn, 


Swiss—New York 





less. 
and 


and 
7c, TAve pigeons 


at 27%c per Ib. for 


nom- 
dry 


wool 


6%@ic. 


HOPS—New—New York at 35@37e; west- | 
ern at 29@3ic; Bavarian at 2@%« 

APPLES—Per bbl.: Ben Davis, poor, Tie 
@$1; fair to good, $1@1.15; choice, $1.25@ 












and give 
agency to first hi 


j Two a's Weighed 2806 is 


HOGS 


TB. SILVER CO. 
171 Hog Bldg. Cleveland, 0. 














THIS MILL 
OF WORK 


5 ie oe 
different from all others. 





izes belt-power mills) 2 to 
eigen gia 








Joe Youngs’s 


Predominator 


SALE 





AT 





Richards, Mo., 
FRIDAY, Nov. 28, 1902. 





Head, including 
Predominator 





Sweepstakes Winner of Missouri, 1902. 


|5--Head by Chief Perfection 2d--15 
35-Head by Missouri's Black Periection=-35 





AND 





PREDOMINATOR 


SWEEPSTAKES BOARS 
Of Missouri 1901 and 1902, 


The greatest Missouri Black Chief Sow ever produced. 





U. S. Chief Climax, 
Chief Tec 2d, 


10 OTHERS BY 





Kemp’s Perfection, 
Nemo L’s Dude 


and other great sires. 


Be Present November 28 and buy some of the best 
offering ever seen in the West or elsewhere. 


Drop a card for catalogue. 


J.R. YOUNC. 


Auctioneers=-D. P. McCracken, H. 0. Correll, W. D. Ross. 


young | 


in | 


| 


Ih #, and fancy up to $1.50@1.60; Winesaps, 
| poor, $1.10@1.25. and Roman Beauty, $1.0 
| @$2.50; Geneting, poor to fair, Tsc@$i to 
| $1.25@1.50 for choice to $1.7% for fancy 
| large; ether varieties from $1.25 to $2.2, 
jaccording to quality 

Concords, at 
for choice, 
at 8c for 
at 2c; 


GRAPES—Climax baskets, 
16@1642c for held and 19@2ic 
and bulk at 2c; Catawba pony 
poor to i8c for choice, and large 
| Niagara, large, 22c. 
| PEARS—Keifer, $2.25@3 per 
choice; soft and damaged $1@1.75; 
at 25@30c per % bu. basket. 
| CRANBERRIES—New 
$7.7 per bbl. Late varieties at 38@8.50. 

POTATOES—Home-grown early Ohio, 
38@45c for choice bottom stock and 4@50c 

choice to fancy rural Northern on 
ltrk offered at 38@42c for rough to 6@ 
50c for choice to fancy Burbank and rural, 

Poor stock less 

ONIONS—Northern, 45 
field and 58@@0c for Red Globe; 
Missouri, 36@45c; white, 70@80c 

SWEET POTATOES—Bermuda, 
W@i0c; Queen, Sie 


bbl for 
nearby 


Cape Cod at 


for 


W eathers- 
North 


for 


48@60c ; 
| Nansemond, bu 
box. 
DRIED 
| $1 75; Scotch, 
| $2.25 
WHITE BEANS—Hand-picked beans in 
la small way from store at $2.40@2.45 per 
|bu.; sereened at $1.85 per bu.; machine- 
[picked at $2.25@2.30. Lima beans at 5\e 
| Der Ib.; blackeye at $2.25; California pink 
lat 8%@3%c; lentils at 4%4c; New York kid- 
neys at 5%c. 
BROOM CORN— 
{per ton: Fair %55@60; 
|choice at $65@75. 
POPCORN—New white at $1@1.10 per 
| 100 Ibs. for pearl to $2 for dry rice. 
about 


per 


Ordinary, 
black-eye, 


GREEN 
$1.75; 


PEASE 
split, $2; 


Nominally firm. Quote, 
common $40@50; 


PECANS—Average receipts 5%@ 
4c. 

PEANUTS—Red, 1'@2c per Ib.; white, 
| 24%4.@2%\c. 


WALNUTS—Selling at 40c per bu.; Call- 
lfornia at 10@10%c for hard shell and 10% 
|@10%c for soft shell. 

CHESTNUTS—New West Virginia at 6c 
per lb. 


CIDER—Sold at $3@3.50 per bbl. 
HICKORY NUTS—T75e for large and 
$1.5@1.50 for shelibark. 


SORG. CANE SEED—%1.2 per 100 Ibs. 


SORGHUM—Prime, 22@24c per gal 

MAPLE SUGAR AND SIRUP—New 
sugar at 8@12ec per Ib.: Canadian at 13c; 
maple sirup at 60@%c per gal. 

GRASS SEED—Timothy, 8@4; clover 


$7.50@10; new redtop, $1.25@6. 

MULES—The week opened with a very 
light supply—a natural consequence of 
the dull market which existed last week 
There wete altogether not more than a 
carload or two, which proved insufficient 
to arouse any active situations in the 
learly market. It was difficult to note any 
|change in the inclination of trade, and 
salesmen were undecided as to whether 
| the market had a stronger tendency, or 
| was simply steady at last week's de 
bese The fact of the matter was that 
ithe business was slow to open, and the 
| disposition of things could not be gauged. 
Some buyers from various were 
on the market, but not much buying was 
reported in the forenoon. Commission in- 
terests were generally of the opinion thet 
it would take another day and a 
supply to bring out the character 
| market. 
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of the 





HORSES-—The supply for the Monday 
auction was a moderate one, aggregating 
jabout 125 head, and being composed of | 
jabout an average quality--which means 
| that there were a few good drivers and 
heavy horses, but that the majority of 
offerings ran to medium and Southern 
grades. The market shows signs of im- 


provement and greater 
; conditions generally prevalent last week. 
| There was no definite advance or special- 
ized improvement on any particular kind, 
but a firming up, which was apparent all 
jalong the line, and which was caused by 
jan increased number of buyers being in 
j attendance, The eastern buyers went 
| pretty actively after the very best of- 
ferings of their types, and local opera- 
jtors gave them enough competition to 
make decent offerings bring right good 
|Values. A large attendance of Southern 
jbuyers would have furnished the im- 
|Provement most in the market. 
| Southern buying has been limited for 
|; Several weeks, and it has not yet attain- 
jed its proper volume for the season. 

| ADDITIONAL MARKETS ON FOURTH 
PAGE. 


strength over the 


need 


A FINE KIDNEY REMEDY. 


; Mr. A. 8S. Hitehcock 
}Conn, (the clothier), says if any sufferer 
from kidney and bladder diseases will 
write him he will direct them to the per- 
fect home cure he used. He has nothing 
whatever to sell. 


East Hampton, 


| oe eenngepeanetgeeenge 


SOUTHWEST TENNESSEE 


NOTES. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: In the mid- 
| dle south everybody is absorbed in cot- 
ton and no thought given to other crops. 
Cotton is surely an essential crop here in 
Southwest Tennessee. We have four mer- 
chants in our little railroad station who 


buy about two thousand bales from the 
farmers here, It brings a reyenue of 
$100,000. Poultry and eges bring good re- 
turns. Edward Hollister speaks well of 
the Keifer pear; it gives me courage, as I 


have just put out four thousand trees of 
jthat variety and also two thousand Gold 
Plums. 

| With our cheap labor, low tax anda 
cheap lands we should be able to com- 
; pete with any country, and the mild cli- 
mate and no need for doctors, we are just 
as well off as few families on this earth 
| can be. Cc. CC. MARSHALL 

Purdy, Tenn. 


| NOTES FROM PETTIS COUNTY, MO. 


WORLD: Farm- 
Institute vgas rather generally 
attended the first forenoon session than 
| usual. However, Col. G. W. Waters and 
[ Be. T. E. White were on hand, and at 10 
}o’clock Col. Waters opened the institute 
| with a lecture on “Pig Feeding,” and 
used charts iNustrating experiments 
| which have been worked out, conveying 
a facts for men who grow and 
feed swine. 

In the afternoon Col. Waters spoke on 
“Cattle Feeding and Balanced Rations,” 
etc. Dr. White spoke on “‘Animal Dis- 
eases’’ and kindred subjects. The doctor 
is one of us, and we appreciate his merit 
as a veterinarian 

Prof. S. A. Hoover, of the State Nor- 
mal at Warrensburg, was with us in the 
evening of the first day and entertained a 
large and appreciative audience with a 
most splendid lecture on ‘‘Practical Bdu- 
eation.”” Space will not permit an ex- 
tract, even, of this lecture, but all pres- 
jent, from the child in fourth grade 
| school work to the octogenarian, got 
| some practical’ thoughts worth taking 
|home and using in his or her business. 
Prof. Hoover always pleases and = in- 
jStructs. It's 
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profits. Are you so 
ean daranneie We can save you $1.00 
are purchased direct from the 
Over two million people are now 
of 15 to 40 per cent over the usual prices. 
people who know that a dollar saved is a dollar 
Our $2,500,000 stock of general merchandise 
catalogue No. 71, just from the printers, and it will be oat 
Write to-day, enclose 15 cents in stamps or coin and ask 
uyer’s Guide No. 71. Over 120,000 people did this last month 
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The Ideal System of Merchandising 


Bu ur lies direct and save the usual ages ows: etl 
Rie. i aacich that you are not interested in making you 
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Ee eek tor aise IS nena to 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago 


“The House That Tells The Truth.” 





men. One gets a broader idea of life and 
gains an inspiration from such speakers 


as no scilentifie writer or speaker can 
convey 
Dr. W. G. Tueker lectured in the fore- 


noon of the second day. Dr. Tucker has, 
as aids to his work, charts which tell the 
student in unmistakable figures just to 
what extent various plants exhaust the 
three principal elements of fertility of 
the soil. We got some new ideas from 
the doctor which we have taken under 
careful consideration and advisement. 

Col. Waters, by the special direction of 
the State Board of Agriculture, remained 
with us two days, and in the forenoon 
made some most excellent suggestions 
on “ways and means” to road improve- 
ment. Wherever Co!. Waters lectures he 
will spread some valuable practical ideas 
on road work, He should be heard. 

The evening session of the second day 
was devoted to a lecture by Col. Waters 
jon “Nature Study and one by Dr. 
|Tucker on “Agricultural Education. 
ye: were both of more than ordinary 
merit and were very highly appreciated. 
| Your space and my time do not admit of 
ja full report of the proceedings of the 
institute, but we want to impress on the 
people of the state that they are very 
ep h the loser when they do not ask for 
obtain a Farmers’ Institute. But 
some in Missouri object to being shown 
and so go on im the ways of their “‘dad- 
dies.”’ 

Just one reflection and I close. IT had 
about 150 copies, covering the editions of 
;recent issue of four prominent agricul- 
tural papers, which I announced repeat- 
| edly were for distribution to the farmers 
present [ put these into the hands of 
‘those whom Tf thought would appreciate 
|them and who might become subscribers. 
At the close of those two days and even- 
ing sessions T had not one single sub- 
scriber. We hope those “free samples’’ 
be as good seed sown on good 
ground and that they may bring forth a 
hundred fold in the near future. 

Our farmers never get any busier than 
they have been since the crop season of 
12 opened If Bro. Lyons’ man will 
marry and bring a good working partner, 
he can obtain regular employment as 
farm hand and cattle feeder with a job 
as long as he cares to do business on the 
wage plan. We could use two first-class 
men with families now. 





may 
| 


W. D. WADE. 


TEXAS INQUIRIES 
Editor RURAL WORLD: Will some of 
the many readers of your valuable paper | 
give an inexperienced farmer some ad- 
vice about small grain. Have had a good 
deal of experience with oats, but none 
with rye, barley or wheat for pasturing. 
I have a four-acre plat of good Easte-n 
Texas land. Sowed Oct. 1 to barley and 
rye; the barley has the ground covered 
about a hand high, but the rye 
large. When 
Is it good for sows and pigs? 
;one acre of rye in my oats field, sown 
about the middle of October. Will it pay 
to harvest it and feed In sheaf? Does the 


SOME 





SAVING FODDER 
WORLD: Last year 
seasom on the farmers of 
this locality, well as this year. The 
drouth of last year 
thinking in a direction he 
before. The dry weather 
sun of last summer made it necessary to 
Save all corn fodder that was worth sav- 
ing. Some of our farmers jumped in and 
bought corn harvesters, while others 
made sieds with knives so arranged on 
both sides to cut two rows at a time, and | 
went whizzing along. 

The harvesters were not a success on 
account of knocking so much corn off the 


METHODS OF 


Editor RURAL 
was a trying 


never thought 


stalk when in opération, and through 
haste the bundles were left on the ground 
until one side was sunburned before 


shocking, and thensonly from six to ten ! 
bundles were put fa shock, being en- 
tirely too small 

The results were 
great deal of 


that the fodder lost a 
substance, and when the 
rains did come the shocks got 
damaged by the wet. The corn sleds went 
in a jump in order to beat the old fogy 
with his corn knife, not taking time 
enough to build a uniform round shock, 
and after the shock settled the heavy 
side pushed around the light side and 
caused a twisted shoeék, and all farmers 
know the result of Such work. 

However, those who took the old way 
with improvements upon the method 
were the lucky ones. We went through 
and cut enough for the first tie, let it 
cure awhile, then *¢ie@ and put an arm- 
ful more around the shoek, let it cure 
also and then finishing the shock, leav- 
ing it to cure awhile, te, and then drew 
the top of the shée® tightly with a rope 
and tied with bingér twine. Our fodder 
was bright and made the best of forage. 
As for this year, the harvester and sleds 


were not in it on aeeount of the mud. 
Those who put ‘g@large, round, well- 
balanced shocks 


*tied with binder 
twine have good and reasonably 


good fodder. while’ those who put up 
small, slouchy sh Ve’ badly dam- 
aged corn and the iodide 46. worthless. 
J.-Is. HAMILTON. 
Schuyler Co., Mol! Ag ‘ 





GENERAL CROP NEWS. 


It is reported that, during October, ,- 
971,318 bushels of eastbound wheat passed 
through the American and Canadian 
canals at Sault Ste Marie. All other 
eastbound grain passing through both 
canals during the same period amounted 
to 8,425,143 bushels. The flour movement 
was 1,298,751 barrels. 

The 192 peppermint-oill crop of the 
United States is generally conceded to be 
very deficient, being generally estimated 
at about 130,000 pounds, against an aver- 
age annual production of about 
pounds. 

The estimated shipments of celery from 
California for 1901-02 are put by commer- 
cial authorities at 1,200 carloads, against 
1,100 carloads in 1900-01 and 700 carloads 
in 1899-1900. 

The broomeorn crop of the United 
States in 1902 is estimated by the Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist at 39 800,000 pounds 
from an area of 76,300 acres. The yield 
in the previous year was estimated at 37,- 
150,000 pounds. 

The Fresno ‘‘Republican” estimates the 
000,000 pounds, the largest crop with one 
exception ever produced in that state. 

Commercial estimates 
seed crop in the United States in 1902 of 
about 27,000,000 bushels, a record crop. 

The preliminary estimate of the aver- 





is not so | 
should I begin grazing i-? | 
I have | 


beard have any ill effect on stock when | 
fed dry? I have am acre that I had in 
Sweet potatoes. and dug them a few days 
ago. Will barley, rye and oats mixed 
and sown in this month do any good? 
Advice will be appreciated. 

Eastern Texas B. C. WILSON. 


put the farmer to! 


and scorching | 


badly | 


age yield per acre of buckwheat is 18.1 
bushels, against 18.6 bushels in 1901, 15.0 
bushels in 1900, and a ten-year average of 
117.2 bushels. 


Missouri house of representa- 


The next 
tives will contain forty-three farmers 
and thirty-eight lawyers. 


BUSINESS POINTERS. 
We 


seys to the advertisement of W. L. 
& Sons of Parnell, Mo. Their fine sto-k 
testifies to the excellence of breeding and 
receive 
trade 


care they 
a fine and have 
country, and can show most complimen- 
tary letters received from pleased 
tomers. They have adopted the generous 
method 
upon arrival er pay 
return purchase price in full. They have 
a nice bunch of spring and May stock at 
prices that will sell them readily. 
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raisin crop of California in 1902 at 100,- | 
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Our “Crescent” Wagon --.--Otfered Ir, Scales. 
brass beam, strong castings, forged raed fn steel bearings, large 
aba caone: to bulla, at 6, is the! beat bargain, eres otagen Te Wo terme 
# toad of wheat, corn or a drove of butter to market 
without aret Seteinaiiness tamnaeponeda be hon teas tomlin where farmers 
woald bave saved the price a a wagon scale in one day by Dp buowing © the bashe! io 
weight or Seskal ti im measure 
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STOCK SCALES. | 
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The Best Value 







and plete ‘‘lay-out”’ in regard to wagon écales. 





STANDARD SCALE & FIXTURES CO., 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Office and Salesrooms: 404 N. Third Street. 
Repair Shop and Warehouse: Gl! N. Second St. 
(Re ‘er to Dun’s or Bradstreets or any bank or banker at St. Louis.) 
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**Men do not ct anaprbip counterfeits nor imitate ‘hat 
which is unk hi ’? The Keeley treatment 
na thal aa Veahee thane RavteayRaabieeahiniiiemeresianes suc- 
cess for the past 22 years in curing Alcoholism, Morphine and 
other drag-asing, Cigarette and Tobacco habits and Neurasthenia. 
Over a quarter million cured men and women in the United States 
are our testimonials. Re and treatment absolutely free 
from any taveriene or harmful —— Mental and physical vigor 

a i and & blessitig. Wit-power, 
intellectual mp health, ‘business capacity and confidence of 











family, friends and 


| dence) to 


indicate a flax- | 


wish to draw the attention of our | 
readers who desire pure-bred Duroc-Jer- | 
Addy | 


These gentlemen have | 
placed their ani- | 
mats in some of the leading herds of the | 


CUs- | 


of guaranteeing stock to please | 
return charges and 


j MORE 
TEXAS. 
These cattle will undoubtedly be the | 


|best lot ever seld in Texas. 
sold in the northern 
| Worth Stock Yards on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, Nov. 25 and 26. They come from 
| three of the largest and best known herds 
lof Hereford cattle in the world—Gudge!l 
& Simpson, Independence, Mo.; Scott & 
March, Belton, Mo., and Sunny 
Farm, Emporia. Kan. For four years 
these parties have been making an an- 
}mnual sale at Fort Worth. They now an- 
nounce that they will sell the best lot of 
cattle that have ever been sold in one 
sale in Texas, which means that people 
| wanting Herefoerds will have an opportu- 
{nity to buy some of the best cattle from 
Kansas and Missouri without going to 





They will be | 
pens of the Fort 


Slope , 


| 


the expense of a trip north to get them. | 


| These breeders have shipped good cattle 
|to Texas, have done by their customers 
as they agreed to and are worthy of the 
confidence and patronage of the Texas 
cattlemen. 


The old seliable Stover Manufacturing 
company of Freeport, Il., who have long 
| been knownas leaders in the manufacture 
,of feed grinders, are in much better po- 
sition than ever to supply the farmers 
and feeders of the country with goods of 
this kind. Their new factory is the larg- 
jest and most complete of its kind in this 
jeountry. This affords them superior fa- 
cilities for manufacturing feed grinders, 
jand they have extended and improved 
their already large line of these machines 
lane it now embraces about everything 
| which the buying public could wish. Send 
;te them for their large illustrated cata- 
log of the Ideal Line of Feed Grinders 
before you buy a mill of any kind. Kind- 
jly fay that you saw this little notice in 
our paper and they will mail you the 
| book free. 





Our esteemed advertisers, Messrs, R. L. 
| Organ of Carmi, Il... breeders of Poland- 
China hogs, writes us that they have for 
| Sate 6) s’mmer and fa!! pigs now ready to 
| ship. Also a few sows bred for February 
jfarrow. They will also. sell their herd 
| Doar Perfection Climax 21171 C. He is 


one of the best Chief Perfection 2d boars 
jin Iilinois. He is 3% years old, very ac- 
{tive and vigorous, a splendid breeder, 


|and is guaranteed In every way, They 
|have used him since a pig and cannot 
juse him to advantage any longer. 


|; Mr. J. R. Young will hold his annual 
sale of high-class Poland-Chinas at Rich- 
ards, Mo., on Novy. 28, 1902, These animals 
are the progeny of such noted boars as 
Chief Perfection 2d, Missouri Black Per- 
| fection, Predominate, Missouri Black 
|Chief, Chief. Tecumseh 24, Kemp’s Per- 
| fection. Among the sows of this of- 
fering are the best. Mr. Young has ever 
sold. which must be excellent, as any one 
familiar with - Mr. Young’s stock and 
Method of caring for them will testify, 
as he is one ef the best breeders in the 
state. In point of excellence, however, 
the present offering surpasses all former 
Sales, and any one desiring prize-win- 
ning Poland-Chitas of either sex should 
write Mr. Young: for catalog. 
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Filth and Robert Sis, St. Paut, wine. — HEIDELBERG MEDICAL INSTITUTE 
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Read “THE CORN BELT,” a handsome 
monthly paper, 
containing exact and informa- 
tion about farm lands in the West. 


Send 25 cents in for a 
year’s shou ie os 


THE CORN BELT, 
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